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A PHILOSOPHY OF SPEECH FOR THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Franklin H. Knower 


HAT do you mean by Speech? 
Is it something new? Isn't it 


just oral English? Or voice and diction? 
Or gestures? Are you a teacher of Ora- 
tory? Or Elocution? Or Expression? 
Is the objective of your program a bag 
of tricks? A little courtesy? A form of 
flattery? Can it make a substantial con- 
tribution to the curriculum of a school? 
How can you hope to do anything 
worthwhile in a short course with the 
habits a person has been developing all 
his life? Shouldn’t every teacher be a 
teacher of Speech? Isn’t it true that all 
the speech education an average person 
needs is a little practice? Why these ’in- 
terscholastic competitions anyway? Can't 
we do a better job by sticking to the 
classroom? 

Do you have an answer for such ques- 
tions? If you do, you have a philosophy 
of speech education. If not, perhaps 
you will find this discussion helpful 
next time someone asks you one of these 
questions. You may not agree with 
these answers. But some philosophy you 
cannot escape. It is an intellectual core 
which provides us with the facts, the 
principles, and the educational creed to 
Mr. Knower (Ph.D., Minnesota, 1933) is Profes- 
sor of Speech in Ohio State University where he 
's in charge of the work in Speech Education. 


He is also the present Editor of Speech Mono- 
graphs. 


sustain our programs. It provides a ra- 
tionale for our program which may 
help us evaluate and improve it. 


THE ACADEMIC TRADITION OF SPEECH 

Speech education appears to be as old 
as socially organized efforts to instruct 
the young. It played an important part 
in the schools of classical Greece, Re- 
naissance England, Colonial America, 
our early academies, and our first pub- 
lic grammar schools. During the latter 
part of the nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries it was temporarily clouded 
by the influence of Teutonic authori- 
tarianism on our schools. But during 
the last twenty-five years progressive 
schools of the Mid-West have lead the 
way in according it an important place 
in education. Speech now ranks with 
the most widely studied subjects in 
America’s colleges and _ universities. 
Many high schools are finding a place 
for it in their programs. Its future rests 
with our ability to demonstrate that it 
has a substantial contribution to make 
to the world in which we live. 


SPEECH IS SYMBOLIC BEHAVIOR 
Our first point leads to the recogni- 
tion of the intellectual nature of speech. 
Speech is an intellectual activity for it 
is a symbolic activity. In fact, speech 
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involves several symbolic systems and 
processes. Whether we call them funda- 
mental processes is not important. It is 
important that we so analyze the sub- 
ject that our categories provide the best 
possible organization of units for teach- 
ing. Woolbert said, “A man speaking is 
four things: thought, language, voice, 
and action.” This definition refers to 
three symbol systems, and a_ process 
(thinking) by which symbol systems are 
used. It so emphasizes the idea of a man 
speaking that we recognize in it some- 
thing more than its parts: thinking, 
language, etc. In other words, speaking 
is a complex multi-symbolic form of so- 
cial behavior. The study of speech is 
not thorough unless we concern our- 
selves with the integration of the speak- 
er’s behavior as a whole as well as with 
its several processes. Some writers refer 
to these aspects of speech as its elements. 
There may be a particular value in des- 
ignating them as processes because such 
a term focuses attention on the active 
nature of speech phenomena. There are 
other analyses of speech processes but 
the one used here may be defended as 
simple, systematic, and meaningful. The 
use of other categories in analysis would 
not violate the basic point we have tried 
to make here. 


SPEECH VARIES WITH SPECIFIC 
AcTIVITY PATTERNS 

Students of speech find it convenient 
to classify speech as to its forms and 
types of activity. These forms of activi- 
ty reveal something of total patterns and 
adaptations to speech situations which 
are not implied by a process analysis. 
Informal speech is by definition speech 
free from form, yet this very freedom 
Conversation is different 
from debate, a sermon has a different 
pattern from an employment interview, 
an actor has a speech job which differs 


identifies it. 


PEACHER 


from that of a labor management arbi- 
trator. The number of variations jn 
these and other speech activities is le. 
gion. They have a strong component in 
them of the culture in which speech oe. 
curs. They are adaptations to situations, 
Some have a greater amount of original. 
ity than others, but all require some 
conformity to expectations. 

Fortunately there are a great many 
common elements in speech activities. 
But it would be a mistake to assume 
that education in one activity, or that 
attention to fundamental _ processes 
alone, would produce skill in all. Since 
it is impossible to educate a student in 
all possible types of speech activity, it 
behooves us to emphasize in education 
those activities which have the greatest 
number of elements common to various 
activities, to encourage students to look 
for the application of principles in va 
rious speech situations, and to include a 
reasonable diversity of experience in 
activity patterns studied. The _ recog: 
nized need for teaching the functional 
activities should not blind us to the 
value of special exercises for the study 
While we 
may well start and end our program 


of the processes of speech. 


with the emphasis on functional activi 
ties, it can be shown that as needs be 
come apparent skill in the activities is 
improved by drill on the processes. 

It may be useful at this point to refer 
to two other concepts of the word 
activity as it is used by speech teachers. 
To some a speech activity means simply 
that speech is studied in an extra-, or 
co-curricular program. Acting in 4 
school play, debating on a school de 
bating team, participating in communi- 
ty discussion programs are said to be 
speech activities. The use of the word 
in this sense should not be confused 
with its use to describe our focus on 
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a type of learning experience which goes 
beyond fundamental processes. 


SPEAKING Is ACTIVITY 

The other concept of activity to which 
[ want to call especial attention is that 
the study of speech is the study of an 
active form of behavior, which is the 
product of learning, and subject to 
change. Speech is a dynamic social pro- 
cess. A manuscript is not speech. A re- 
cording is not speech. They are evi- 
dence that a speech has been prepared 
or that speaking has occurred but they 
are not speech. The speech, or any 
speaking, is an on-going form of social 
behavior, an event which occurs in a 
The study of speech, like the 
study of history, is a study of unique 


situation. 


events in time. They can never be re- 
The full under- 
standing of the implications of this fact 


called, or repeated. 
might do much to help us focus our edu- 
cational efforts on crucial aspects of the 
phenomenon. 


SPEECH Musr HAVE PURPOSE 
Speaking always has a purpose; some- 
times it is not well defined, sometimes 


it is carefully and skillfully hidden, but 


there is a purpose never-the-less. The 


child’s first speech purposes are simple, 
purely personal, and operate subcon- 
sciously. The process of developing so- 
cial maturity, among other things, in- 
cludes the process of learning what 
speech~purposes are socially approved, 
what purposes are acceptable only in 
certain situations, and what purposes 
are generally not approved by society. 

We teach certain commonly accepted 
general ends of speech, and the specific 
purposes which associates the general 
ends with the subject matter discussed. 
It may be well to explore these general 
purposes more thoroughly than we have. 
If we do we shall probably find other 


general speech purposes to which we 
may give more attention in our teach- 
ing. The main point we seek to make 
here is that speech is multi-purposed. 
It is not enough to say that the purpose 
of speech is to get a response. We must 
ask “what response?” 


SPEECH SERVES MANY FUNCTIONS 


Speech courses are sometimes called 
courses in expression. The word is an 
inadequate designation for speech be- 
cause: first, there are other ways in 
which this human function may be 
served, and second, speech also serves 
other functions. In fact, speech must 
serve five functions of personal-social 
behavior. Unless all five are served at 
the same time we do not have a typical 
and profitable speech act. The first of 
these functions is expression. To ex- 
press means to press out; when a thing 
is pressed out it usually retains some- 
thing of the mold used as the press. 
Perhaps this is just another way of say- 
ing that speech as well as style reflects 
the man. Speech always tells us some- 
thing about the speaker. In fact, we 
often evaluate what is said in light of 
what his speech tells us about him. It 
is important, then, that we acquire 
skill in so speaking that others will 
judge us as we want to be judged. Even 
character and good will may not be 
enough; they are not always self-evident. 
We must teach our students to so speak 
that their character and good will are 
not in doubt. This point brings us 
again to the idea that the student of 
speech must be a student of man and 
his personality. 

Speech is also representative. Speech 
is always about something. It requires 
a subject to talk about. Most arguments 
as to whether content or form is more 
important create a false issue. They are 
both important. In fact, what we say 
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depends on how we say it. Therefore, 
speech of high standard cannot exist 
in an ideological vacuum. The student 
must learn that improvement of his 
knowledge contributes to his speech, and 
improvement of his speech contributes 
to his knowledge. Growth in speech, as 
in knowledge and all education, is a pro- 
cess of learning to make finer, sharper, 
and more useful discriminations. A 
key problem of speech is the selection of 
the ideas to stand for the subject we 
talk about. Skill in accumulation and 
development of ideas as well as analy- 
sis and discrimination of the important 
from related ideas we talk about must 
be a persistent objective of the student 
of speech. Knowledge may not be 
power unless the speaker possesses the 
skill to use it in social interaction. 

The third function of speech is that 
it is projective. Typical speech sense 
Whether 
speech travels the necessary distance is 


organs are distance ceptors. 


the speaker’s responsibility. He must 
talk loudly and clearly enough to be 
heard and understood. He must so con- 
trol all his behavior that it not only is 
free from contradictions but that it fo- 
cuses and supplements the voice. Speech 
teachers often spend a considerable part 
of their energies in the teaching of this 
speech function. In fact, this function 


is sometimes considered synonymous 
with speech. Important though it is, it 
should not dominate our program. 
Since speech is a form of social be- 
havior it must be adapted to those who 
Effective 


speech cannot be a shot in the dark. It 


are its intended receivers. 
is not just a process of getting an idea 
Indeed some discus- 
sions of “delivery” seem to suggest that 
a speech is just a process of unloading a 


cargo we have taken in store. Is it not 


off our tongues. 


more realistic to consider speech a 
series of adaptive acts, a process of more 


TEACHER 


or less continuous ordering and reorder. 
ing the resources at our command jin 
adjustment to our social environment? 
Just as the actor may suggest the roles 
of life in reciting Jacques’ “Seven Ages 
of Man” speech in a few brief moments, 
so in all talking the effective speaker is 
prepared to take the roles which situa- 
Unless he 
can do this his preparation is wanting. 


tions and people demand. 


There is a final function often over- 
looked which is an inherent and vital 
factor in any concept of speech as a form 
This 


adaptive listening by the audience in 


of social behavior. function js 


a speech situation. Unless it operates 
no amount of skill in the speaker may 
bring success. Of course the speaker de- 
termines whether or not his speech is 
easv to listen to. But easy or difficult, 
listeners also have a_ responsibility. 
Therefore proper education of the lis- 
tener is an important part of a speech 
program. 

OBJECTIVES OF SPEECH EDUCATION 

We study speech for many purposes. 
Perhaps the basic purposes are to in 
crease our usefulness to, and _ satisfac 
tion from, the society in which we live. 
The fact that speech is one of the oldest 
subjects of study in organized instruc 
tion suggests that its problems have long 
aroused man’s intellectual curiosity, and 
perhaps that men throughout the ages 
have recognized need for such instruc 
tion. Differences in the development of 
speech skill among intellectual equals 
no doubt reflect differences in social in- 
sight, motivation, environment, and op 
portunity to learn. 

The purposes for the study of speech 
are brought into focus by the question: 
who needs speech education? The ai 
swer to this question is colored by ouf 
concepts of both speech and society. If 
we are primarily disturbed by what we 
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call defective speech, or think of speech 
education as a process of speech cor- 
rection, we may well excuse all but the 
defectives from our consideration. Or 
we may specialize in work with the tal- 
ented and see in our work with them 
the need for developing leaders of men. 
Some administrators have deplored the 
time and expense of work with the few 
at either end of the distribution of 
skills and 


conclusion that the greatest need is for 


seem to have reached the 
giving some instruction to all. Is it not 
true that any program based on a limit- 
ed concept of need is deficient? Who 
is to say whose needs are greatest? I 
submit that it is impossible to make a 
valid choice. Is not the answer that all 
need speech education, each to receive 
it at the level from which he and all 
the rest of us may most benefit? 


SPEECH STANDARDS 

The question of speech needs leads 
logically to the concept of speech stan- 
dards. By 
are we to evaluate this form of social 
Much no doubt 
prevails because of unverbalized and un- 
analyzed concepts of the standards by 
which speech is judged. The very con- 
cept of 
They the ele- 
ments, processes, or criteria into which 


what values in our culture 


behavior? confusion 


standards needs clarification. 


certainly do not mean 
we analyze a concept such as speech. 
They are not language, voice, articula- 
tion, organization of ideas, etc. These 
are the parts which make up or stand 
for the whole. They are the criteria 
evaluated, not the standards by which 
the evaluating is done. 

Some common speech values or stan- 
dards are intelligibility, correctness, con- 
sistency, logic, acceptability or taste, aes- 
thetics, effectiveness, effort, social re- 
sponsibility, classical rhetoric, compari- 
son, and change (we may call it improve- 


ment). There are situations in which 
each if not all these and other standards 
are applicable. Each at some time may 
have been invoked when it was not the 
standard actually used or meaningful 
in the situation. The speech critic should 
learn to analyze his standards, to apply 
them with care, and to make known the 
value premises with which he operates. 
This practice may serve to clarify and 
improve the processes of speech instruc- 
tion. 


PEDAGOGICAL PRINCIPLES 


Practice: No discussion of the phi- 
losophy of speech education would be 
complete without consideration of the 
pedagogical principles and procedures 
under which we operate. The first of 
these principles is that speech programs 
should be directed to the understand- 
ing as well as to behavior. The old 
adage that “We learn to speak by speak- 
ing,” has been mouthed so frequently 
that some apparently do not recognize 
it for the mere half-truth which it is. 
Practice not only does not make per- 
fect, it may not even make its learning 
permanent. One of the main distinc- 
tions between an educational institution 
and a training center is that the former 
is organized to appeal to the intellect, 
the latter is satisfied with teaching pro- 
cedures which condition the organism 
to respond reflextively and subconscious- 
ly. A speech program that is just a 
bag of tricks has little justification in 
an educational institution. Neither is 
speech education a mere verbal achieve- 
ment. It must also educate the emo- 
tions and overt behavior. Since the 
whole person speaks, speech education 
must be directed to the development of 
the whole person. 


Goals and Understanding: Most of 
our instruction is terminal course teach- 
ing. Although real progress can be made 
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in improving speech habits even in a 
short course, a more significant achieve- 
ment may lie in clarification of the un- 
derstanding of problems and principles 
involved. When this is achieved the 
student may go forth in a self-directed 
program of speech improvement which 
he may continue to follow all his life. 
No set of specific practice exercises can 
achieve such far reaching results. 


Individual Differences: The curricu- 
lum should be adapted to all levels of 
instruction and to all levels of achieve- 
ment in each grade. If the program in- 
cludes adequate provision for the study 
of speech behavior many speech de- 
fects and harmful habits of communi- 
cation can be prevented. The potential- 
ly talented are given an early start on 
the development of their talents. Con- 
tinuous exercise of effective speech 
habits is vital to their preservation and 
development. There should be no ques- 
tion of where is the best place for speech 
instruction. It should start early and 
be a continuous process from the lowest 


to the highest grades of instruction. 


Extra-Curricular Program: A useful 
although not essential part of the pro- 
gram of speech education is the extra- 
It is most success- 
ful when it is based upon and closely 
correlated with the curriculum. There 
is some feeling among administrators 
that the extra-curricular program does 
not operate upon the basis of functional 
learning situations. It can be perverted 
as can many good things. But speech 


curricular program. 


teachers commonly find in it a very 
stimulating learning situation. It takes 
the student actively into the world in 
which he lives. It challenges him to 
achieve his highest learning potential! 

Perhaps we err most in not making its 
functional value clear for those who 
doubt. Most speech teachers who work 


with such activities as declamation, 
debate, dramatics, or radio do so not 
to develop professional skill in such 
activities. They emphasize general edu. 
cation and fundamental skills in speak. 
ing. They focus attention on intellec. 
tual and democratic values. This point 
apparently needs clarification for ad. 
ministrators. 

Speech teachers also err in permitting 
the substitution of the extra-curricular 
program for a curricular program. This 
activity program can ordinarilv serve 
only a few and those it serves cannot 
readily be given a systematic speech edu- 
cation by this process alone. 


The Curriculum: A curricular pro- 
gram in speech education is a substan- 
tial program. It is directed toward the 
whole child. It seeks to develop his 
mind, to broaden and control his emo 
tional sensitivities, and to facilitate his 
adjustments to his fellows. It recognizes 
in speech a tool to educate the student 
through active experience with litera 
ture, logic, and life. The traditions and 
the goals of democracy are its founda 
tions and its goals. It gives meaning and 
function to the concept of freedom of 
speech. Through it we hope our stu 
dents may achieve a clearer understand- 
ing of their duties and responsibilities as 
communicators. In Speech education 
the future citizen of democracy should 
gain a richer understanding of his piace 
among his fellows, a higher goal of loy- 
alty and service to mankind. 

The speech program can be fitted to 
the framework of any curriculum. If 
all instruction is integrated, speech can 
If most 
instruction is specialized then speech 


be taught in such a pattern. 


should also be taught as a specialized 
subject. Even when taught as a depart 
mental subject speech should be related 
to other subjects in the curriculum. 
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The student should be directed in the 
practice of speech in varied functional 
life activities. It is a mistake to assume 
that specialists are needed to teach other 
subjects but that any teacher can do the 
speech teaching. What is everybody's 
business in education as in other social 
affairs is nobody’s business. School ad- 
ministrators who see this have found a 
place for speech in the curriculum. 
Those who do not see it have found 
excuses. 

Research: Let us conclude with one 
additional point. While speech is one 


of the oldest subjects of curriculums, 
much of the modern program is based 
on research carried on within the last 
twenty-five years. There is still much 
research to be undertaken for the im- 
provement of our field. Every teacher 
should prepare himself for and carry on 
some research. The philosophy of speech 
education, though less tangible than 
some other research topics, may be one 
of our most far reaching problems for 
research. Here is an aspect of the phi- 
losophy of speech worthy of our best 
efforts. 








THE REFLECTIVE MIND IN THE MAKING 
Dean C. Barnlund 


RITICS of higher learning are 
prone to battle in philosophical 
terms, leaving to the classroom teacher 
the responsibility for converting these 
generalizations into practical pedagogi- 
cal decisions. One member of this grow- 
ing body of critics whose comment has 
meaning for teachers of speech is M. F. 
Guyer. In his book entitled Speaking 
of Man, he has issued the following 
charge against modern education: 
Unfortunately much of the young student’s 
efforts demand memory and skill in the 
mastery of symbols, and are therefore not only 
not conducive to reflection but may even be an- 
tagonistic. Consequently, we need an equal 
amount of training in observation and judg- 
ment to counteract this danger. Yet such cor- 
rections are still largely lacking in our school- 
work. Hence the phonographic mentali- 
ties . . . which confront us in our high schools 
and colleges.1 


The criticism contained in this quo- 
tation has a familiar ring about it. Ob- 
servers in other quarters—philosophers, 
scientists, semanticists—have also warn- 
ed repeatedly of the dangers of remov- 
ing education too great a distance from 
real experience and of confusing verbal 
manipulation with the actual solving of 
problems. The correction urged by Mr. 
Guyer is to devote a greater part of the 
educational program to problems which 
involve the student personally and which 
require him to observe reality directly. 

This criticism has a practical pertin- 
ence which may have been overlooked 
by teachers of high school and college 
Mr. Barnlund (Ph.D., Northwestedn, 1951) is As- 
sistant Professor of Speech at the University of 
Cincinnati. He has held positions previously at 
Carroll College, Northwestern University, and 
the University of Florida. 


1M. F. Guyer, Speaking of Man (New York, 
1942), p. 261, 


courses in group discussion. What is 
the subject matter upon which we work 
in classroom discussions? What types of 
problems are we using to train students 
in the skills of group communications? 
Are we not, to a degree, guilty of en- 
couraging the growth of “phonographic 
mentalities?” 

In order to evaluate the adequacy of 
present practice, it is necessary to con- 
sider briefly the goals of present courses 
in discussion. An analysis of the pe- 
riodical literature in discussion and a 
survey of more than a dozen texts used 
in teaching these courses reveals that 
there are four major goal groupings: 
courses in discussion aim at the cultiva- 
tion of scientific attitudes such as intel- 
lectual curiosity and open-mindedness; 
discussion courses endeavor to develop 
certain mental skills such as the ability 
to recognize and formulate a problem, 
the ability to analyze the problem situa- 
tion, the ability to discover and ap- 
praise evidence, the ability to draw logi- 
cal inferences from the facts, the ability 
to suggest solutions, and the ability to 
exercise critical judgment in view of 
social consequences; courses in discus- 
sion also aim at the improvement of 
social skills such as cooperation and 
leadership in group action; nearly all 
the spokesmen for discussion claim that 
an additional objective is to provide 
training in effective speaking in face-to- 
face and co-acting group situations. 
Scientific attitudes, mental skills, social 
abilities, and speech skills are all, of 
course, means by which more profitable 
group thinking can be obtained and 
communicated. 
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What kind of raw material have we 
used in attempting to reach these ob- 
jectives? Is it the “stuff” from which 
these skills are most likely to be learned? 

To answer these questions one must 
turn to the topics used for classroom dis- 
cussions. Some of the problems includ- 
ed in courses with which the writer is 
familiar include: “What should be done 
about the control of atomic energy?” 
“How can we best secure international 
“What should be 
the foreign policy of the United States 
in Asia?” 


peace and security?” 


The first reaction to such questions 
is that they are far too comprehensive 
to be “thought through” within the 
limits of the normal two- or three-hour 
discussion period. (A two-hour discus- 
sion of world government promises to 
equal the superficiality of a five-minute 
speech on the same topic in Speech 
Fundamentals.) To measure the ade- 
quacy of such topics, however, let us 
evaluate them through specific refer- 
ence to the four major goals previously 
mentioned. At the same time, it may 
be possible to suggest alternative meth- 
ods for developing the attitudes and 
skills required in discussion. 

SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDES 

Probably no other ingredient of re- 
flective group thinking is as important 
or as difficult to acquire as a disposition 
to react in a scientific way—to be intel- 
lectually curious about your environ- 
ment, to be open-minded in investiga- 
tion, to be critical in judgment, and 
tentative in drawing conclusions. Being 
disposed to act scientifically is undoubt- 
edly more urgent than knowing how 
to act scientifically. Students, for ex- 
ample, can learn the tests of evidence 
very quickly; but without motivation 
to solve problems in a scientific way, 


the tests may go completely unused. 


The cultivation of scientific attitudes 
appears to depend largely upon the de- 
gree to which an individual has trained 
himself to interpret phenomena apart 
from his own self-conscious interests. 
Now there are many areas in which all, 
or nearly all of us, have little difficulty 
in maintaining a scientific attitude. Lit- 
tle self-control is required, for example, 
in dealing with numbers, letters, or 
nonsense syllables, even when cast into 
syllogistic or enthymematic form because 
the degree of ego-involvement is at a 
minimum. It does become difficult to 
maintain a scientific attitude when the 
issues strike close to our personal lives, 
when the inferences affect our jobs or 
our security. This fact is readily borne 
out by a number of scientific studies of 
logical inference under various degrees 
of self-involvement.? Thus it would ap- 
pear that we get little or no training 
in scientific attitudes unless the problem 
Situation is one in which there are 
strong forces causing us to be non- 
scientific. To learn to be objective re- 
quires the overcoming of subjectivity: 
it is rarely the product of apathy. 

Do problems of free trade, nationali- 
zation of basic industries, or world gov- 
ernment provide such training? Only 
to a degree. It seems a relatively easy 
matter for the nineteen-year-old college 
junior to be free of the pressures of 
prejudice and subjectivity while making 
an analysis of free trade. Few desires 
or motives operate to cause him to dis- 
tort or rationalize. The problem is too 
remote from his life. Questions of in- 
ternational trade or of nationalization 
are seldom a product of his enlarging 
intellectual curiosity; they are usually 


forced upon him. He can be open- 


2 For an example of such a study, see Violet 
A. Lannert, “Effects of Abstractness, Previous 
Knowledge, and Attitude on Reasoning,” Un- 
published dissertation, Northwestern University, 
1946. 
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minded since the problem does not in- 
volve him directly and its consequences 
are unfelt by him. It is relatively easy 
to be critical and tentative in judgment 
since the outcome is largely a matter 
of indifference to him. Since these prob- 
lems touch him only to a limited degree 
he regards them with scientific apathy 
rather than with disciplined subjectivity. 

This is not true of the college student 
in all matters worthy of group discus- 
sion. He has a great deal of difficulty 
in being objective about many vital and 
worthwhile problems. If he is a frater- 
nity member, he can be as “self-con- 
scious” over rulings of the Inter-frater- 
nity Council as the head of an infant 
industry can over the removal of pro- 
tective tariffs. Discussions of inefficient 
library service, inadequate student 
health facilities, allotments of student 
fees, and student government, bring the 
student face-to-face with the dilemma 
of strong subjective desires which con- 
flict with scientific objectivity. When 
leaders of opposing campus political 
parties appear before a committee in- 
vestigating campus elections, students 
can begin to appreciate the implica- 
tions of the scientific attitude. Whether 
or not these students will develop scien- 
tific attitudes from their discussions of 
more personal problems is not ascertain- 
able: the point is that they are provided 
with situations out of which such atti- 
tudes are more likely to develop. 


MENTAL SKILLS 


There seems to be little doubt among 
teachers of speech that discussion train- 
ing should improve the ability of stu- 
dents to think reflectively. How closely 
we approach this goal can be ascertained 
only by comparing the intent of each 
step in the reflective process with the 
effects produced by present teaching 
methods. 


1. Ability to recognize and formu 
late a problem. Two initial tasks face 
any group of persons who are about to 
solve their problems cooperatively, 
“They must,” according to Ronald Lip 
pitt, “reach some kind of agreement on 
the problems they are going to tackle, 
and they must reach some kind of un. 
derstanding and acceptance of the way 
in which they are going to work together 
toward the solution of these problems.” 
The first of these undertakings, problem 
formulation, has been described most 
accurately by John Dewey. 

We have already noted that it is artificial as 
far as thinking is concerned, to start with a 
ready-made problem, a problem made out of 
whole cloth or arising out of a vacuum. In 
reality such a “problem” is simply an assigned 
task. There is not at first a situation and a 
problem, much less just a 
Situation, . 


problem and no 
. If we knew just what the diff- 
culty was and where it lay, the job of reflection 
would be much easier than it is. As the saying 
truly goes, a question well put is half answered4 


Reflective thinking begins in an emo 
tional tension, a_ dissatisfaction, a 
“troubled, perplexed” state, and the first 
task of the would-be solver is to intel 
lectualize that stated 
To cultivate this ability, as 
any ability, requires repeated training 
in transforming 


tension into a 


problem. 
problematical _ situa 
tions into answerable questions. 

How do we provide the training in 
present class procedures? In at least some 
of the discussion courses in our colleges, 
the problems are found, formulated, and 
phrased by the instructor, appearing on 
the course syllabus. This seems to be 
much closer to what Dewey calls the 
“assigned task” than it does to problem 
formulation. Several 
criticisms grow out of this practice. 
Students, naturally enough, are little 
concerned with or personally involved 


recognition and 


8 Ronald Lippitt, Training in Community 
Relations (New York, 1949), p. 79- 

4 John Dewey, How We Think (New York, 
1933), P. 108-9. 
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in discussion which touch 
them only through the impersonal as- 
signment sheets of their 
Moreover, the primary motivating force 


problems 
\mstructor. 


of a perplexing and troubling situation 
is lost and the solving of the “assigned 
task” frequently is motivated solely by 
the grade aspirations of the student. 
But the important fact is that experi- 
ence is lost in transforming such ten- 
sions into accurate formulations of prob- 
lems—the only method by which this 
ability can be acquired. 


There seems to be no reason why 
this condition cannot be corrected. Stu- 
dents come in touch with many prob- 
lematical situations about which they 
are sincerely concerned. During the 
past few semesters the students in my 
discussion courses have discovered and 
formulated their own problems out of 
situations which: involved and dissatis- 
fed them. The problems have shown 
that students were dissatisfied with their 
campus facilities, their city governments, 
their state institutions. But the symp- 
toms of these problems came from their 
own lives rather than being superim- 
posed upon them. Campus problems 
ranged from the inadequacy of library 
and infirmary services to dissatisfaction 
with the conduct of student politics. 
Typical of the campus problems is the 
following account which was submitted 
by an announcer for the campus radio 
station: 


In the spring of 1947, the local commercial 
station began broadcasting. In 1928 a state sta- 
tion was established and served as an educa- 
tional station until early in the 1940’s when it 
became a state-owned commercial station, thus 
telieving the state of an expense of some $70,000 
per year. Since then it has become completely 
self-supporting from commercial advertising. A 
controversy has come up between the two sta- 
tions regarding rights to broadcast city and 
University events. Recently the director of the 
commercial station asked the Board of Con- 
trol to remove local advertising from the Uni- 
versity station and raise their rates to levels 


comparable to other 5,000 watt stations—com- 
plaining that the state station offered unfair 
competition to the commercial station. The 
director of the state station countered, stating 
that it was self-supporting, had been established 
for many years, had not cut its rates and that 
its rates were comparable with other 5,000 watt 
stations, 

Should local advertising be taken away from 
the state station because it offers unfair com- 
petition to the local commercial station? Should 
University activities be divided between the two 
stations for broadcasts such as basketball and 
football? Should rates be raised if not consist- 
ent with other comparable 5,000 watt stations.5 


Another type of problem was reported 
by a resident student who was dissatis- 
fied with municipal services: 

has an approximate population of 
over twenty thousand non-student residents and 
a student population of about ten thousand. 
It has numerous industries and is in a rich agri- 
cultural and cattle-producing area. It has one 
of the largest universities in the South located 
here, yet many of the major streets are not 
paved; city utility taxes are high; the water 
supply is inadequate; city bus service does not 
serve its purpose, and rates for this service are 
double what they were during the early post- 
war period. 

Why is in its present unprogressive 
state? Why are its streets unpaved? Why are 
utility taxes so high? Why is the city bus serv- 
ice inadequate? What are the reasons for these 
and other conditions that exist?é 


The local and state problems which 
were reported included demands for 
the investigation of educational stan- 
dards in the high schools, examination 
of power needs ‘for the state, revision of 
the state constitution, etc. The follow- 
ing problem, of state interest, was sub- 
mitted by still another student: 


Not long ago in , Several prisoners cut 
tendons in their legs to keep from going out 
on the Road Gang. They knew beforehand that 
their penalty would include a period of soli- 
tary confinement and the wearing of chains 
when they did go back on the road. Road Gang 
prisoners work “from daylight ‘til dark” under 
shot-gun guards. Many of them wear chains. 
In almost every respect, emphasis is placed on 





5 Student papers. 
6 Ibid. 
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punishment rather than correction. What should 
be done to improve ’s penal system?7 


By directing and supervising students 
in the 
formulation of 


discovery, investigation, and 


their own problems, 
training can be given in this first phase 
of the reflective process. 

The second preliminary task, men- 
tioned by Lippitt, is to choose a work 
method. This valuable experience, too, 
has often been short-circuited by the 
teacher who assigns two weeks of panels, 
then two weeks of symposiums. Again 
we have not utilized the instructional 
potentialities of our courses to achieve 
our objectives. Students can become 
acquainted with discussion forms early 
in the course and then bear responsibili- 
ty for their own choice of methods. In 
this way, they learn quickly that discus- 
sion methods are nothing but means 
for facilitating group action. Following 
this procedure, students become critical 
of both the form and application of the 
public hearing, the committee investiga- 
tion, and the colloquy. They are inter- 
ested in their own choice of form be- 
cause it affects their work efficiency, 
they are willing to adapt it to meet the 
requirements of their problem, and they 
are critical of their decisions when the 
procedure has been completed. Recent- 
ly a student committee within a single 
week of investigation employed nearly 
several yet undis- 
covered—forms of discussion 


every known—and 
to carry 
out its investigation. By the end of that 
week there was little need for memoriz- 
ing the “values and limitations” of dis- 
cussion methods! 

2. Ability to analyze problem situa- 
tions. The analysis phase of problem- 
solving is usually considered to consist 
of locating the crucial issues, discover- 
ing the symptoms, and investigating the 
causes which underlie these surface con- 


7 Ibid. 


ditions. All later stages of the reflective 
process depend upon the depth and ac. 
curacy of problem analysis. Probably 
no other ability, with the exception of 
the invention of hypotheses, so clearly 
distinguishes the scientific from the non. 
scientific mind. As in the case of other 
abilities, skill in analysis is best nur 
tured by repeated attempts to probe 
problematical situations. 

There is, no doubt, a great training 
potential available in the investigation 
of such complex problems as those of 
atomic energy, socialized medicine, and 
racial relations, yet can the potential 
be realized in the classroom? In this 
day when governmental agencies con- 
tinually investigate the persistent prob- 
lems of our society, there are available 
to any interested student fairly com 
plete reports of expert problem-solving 
on most of these topics. For this reason, 
discussion outlines, and the discussions 
themselves, frequently consist of a par 
roting of this or that governmental 
study. The discussion of racial relations 
in America inevitably turns into an 
oral regurgitation of “To Secure These 
Rights.” 
intelligent 


And why shouldn’t it? Any 

problem-solver would use 
this source for commissions of this type 
have most of the facts at their disposal, 
employ the best qualified minds for their 
analysis, and phrase their findings in 
more acceptable language than most 
college students are capable of. The task 
of problem analysis, therefore, is fre 
quently discharged for many students by 
locating the latest governmental study 
and editing it so as to derive the sub 
stance in discussion outline form. In 
listening to such discussions one is often 
reminded of the medieval physicians 
dissecting the human body, discarding 
this piece and that, heatedly defending 
Aristotle’s analysis while declaring the 


cadaver to be malformed. 
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Yet the reflective process is essentially 


a means of discovery. Fresh, challeng- 


ing, and worthwhile problems are not 
restricted to the national or interna- 
tional level; the preceding illustration 
of competition between state-owned and 
private radio facilities involves many of 
the same values and issues to be found 
in a topic like nationalization of basic 
industries. But the former problem is 
unique and requires original analysis 
by the student. There are no published 
reports available which summarize ex- 
distribution of 
student activity fees, the operation of 
municipal utilities, or the results of the 
first year of operation under a sales tax. 


pert analyses of the 


There are data. But the student must of 
necessity do his own inquiring, probing, 
and analyzing, if he is to discover the 
issues in these controversies. 

g. Ability to discover and interpret 
Most 
share in the sentiment expressed so well 
by Francis Bacon when he stated that 
“the wit and mind of man, if it worketh 
upon matter . 


evidence. teachers of discussion 


worketh according to 
the stuff . . . but if it work upon itself 

. then it is endless, and brings forth 
indeed cobwebs of learning, admirable 
for the fineness of thread and work, but 
of no substance or profit.”* It is largely 
for this reason that discussion teachers 
have insisted that the student problem- 
solver discover as reliable evidence as 
possible and that he be guided in his 
conclusions by the principles of logical 
inference. 

lo assert that the problems currently 
being used in the classroom do not re- 
quire the gathering and utilization of 
great quantities of data would be un- 
true. There is little doubt that the dis- 
cussion of foreign trade not only can, 
but must, necessitate intensive statistical 


_ §Francis Bacon, The Advancement of Learn- 
ing (London, 1825), p. 39. 


research. And since most of the infor- 
mation used by modern man reaches him 
indirectly through the press, this ex- 
perience in secondary research is com- 
mendable. But there are objections to 
limiting the student to shis one type 
of mental experience. In his study of 
broad national problems, the student 
not only finds the required factual ma- 
terial but the interpretation of these 
facts and the conclusions to be drawn 
as well. This resembles “critical” think- 
ing much more than “reflective” think- 
ing. 

The adjective “critical,” therefore, suggests a 
very special phase of thinking. Thus, critical 
thinking becomes a process of becoming aware 
and criticizing the thinking that has already 
taken place. In other words, it is a process of 


thinking about thinking from the point of view 
of a critic.9 


In the degree to which this type of in- 
direct research excludes other types of 
direct inquiry—discovering original data 
and drawing original conclusions—it 
limits the instructional possibilities of 
courses in group discussion. 

Yet no other task in the reflective 
process is carried out with as much in- 
terest and enthusiasm by the student 
as is the direct investigation of his own 
problems. Students who worked on the 
penal problem cited earlier traveled to 
the state penitentiary, interviewed the 
administrative staff, toured the build- 
ings, contacted paroled criminals, thus 
discovering much of the data at first 
hand. The members of the committee 
which investigated civil inertia in refer- 
ence to essential city services conducted 
their own surveys of education, housing, 
and the enforcement of public health 
codes. Wherever _ possible, 
worked ‘on location.” 


students 
Where that was 
impossible, qualified persons were in- 


® Richard Gadske, “Demonstrative Geometry 
as a Means for Improving Critical Thinking,” 
Unpublished dissertation, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1940. 
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terviewed and cross-examined. It would 
seem that such direct research is at least 
a supplementary method by which train- 
ing in the discovery and interpretation 
of data can be provided. 

4. Ability to suggest solutions. The 
most critical point in the reflective pro- 
cess is that of suggesting methods for 
making a more satisfactory adjustment 
to the problem conditions. This step, 
the discovery of hypotheses or solutions, 
requires imagination and originality, as 
well as a certain disrespect for ortho- 
doxy. Our high regard for this ability 
is seen in our frequent identification of 
“originality” with that of “greatness.” 

There seems to be much to disap- 
prove of in present methods of teaching 
this phase of reflective thinking. As se- 
rious as may be the reliance of students 
upon published reports for their analysis 
of the problem, it does not begin to 
compare with the damage to creative 
thinking that is done when students 
substitute the reporting of published 
hypotheses for their own creative think- 
ing about the problem. Parroting of 
this or that second-hand solution cannot 
be confused with the cultivation of 
ability to think imaginatively. The 
likelihood of our getting intelligent and 
original thinking about international 
trade or Asiatic relations is a fairly re- 
mote one. By the time students have 
completed their preparation for discus- 
sion they are likely to be so full of the 
proposals of our columnists, officials, and 
experts, that no room remains for origi- 
nal suggestions. One shudders to think 
of what passes for “original solutions” 
in some of our discussion classrooms. 


There is little enough opportunity 
for creative thinking in our educational 
system as it is; we ought to make every 
effort to secure it in courses which aim 
to develop powers of reflective thinking. 
Shifting to problems of greater personal 


concern to the student should increase 
the stimulus for original thought. Work. 
ing of problems within his range of 
personal experience should force the 
student to be realistic in suggesting solu- 
tions. The study of campus and local 
problems, as a training ground for more 
complex matters, also avoids the temp- 
tation to verbalize beyond the range of 
expertness. 


5. Ability to judge solutions in terms 
of social consequences. The evaluation 
of proposed solutions cannot be under- 
taken in a vacuum. A particular pro 
posal is valid only so far as it removes 
or reduces the effects of causal factors 
without introducing equally serious dis- 
locations of its own. This must be as 
certained by studying the impact of a 
particular policy upon the political and 
social welfare of those whom it affects, 


Precautions must be taken if sound 
training is to be provided in this termi- 
nal step of the reflective process. To 
exercise critical judgment is a difficult 
enough matter with problems close to 
our own experience. It is many times 
more hazardous when proposals are stu- 
died whose affects are so ambiguous, so 
complex, and so indirect, that the re- 
sults are nearly impossible to ascertain 
without There is 
usually not sufficient time in discussion 


expert knowledge. 
classes to investigate the multiple and 
interactional effects, for example, of 
adopting the Point Four Program. Sw 
perficiality, over-simplification, or glib 
ness then become substitutes for consid- 
ered judgment. Under such conditions, 
students are likely to be satisfied with 
a few widely accepted cure-alls (educa 
tion, leadership, financing) or fall back 
on the most obvious, though not neces 
sarily the soundest solution (If trade 
barriers interfere with the flow of goods 
and services, why not just abolish all 


tariffs?) The resultant disregard for 
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the impact of proposed solutions upon 
large segments of our population is a 
common but albeit not a healthy tend- 
ency for our schools to encourage. 


A shift to problems within the range 
of experience of the students would 
have several beneficial effects: (1) the 
motivation for original thinking would 
be restored, (2) the evaluation of pro- 
posals would be based on personal con- 
tact with the problem, and (3) the stu- 
dent would be prevented from escaping 
the consequences of his own judgment. 
The study of more immediate problems 
might well foster a lost sense of intel- 
lectual responsibility for decisions. 


SoOcIAL SKILLS 


At the time of this article the relative 
emphasis upon the rational and emo- 
tional aspects of discussion training is 
being re-evaluated. Without entering 
this dispute at the moment, it is safe to 
say that most courses in discussion seek 
to cultivate social skills to some extent. 
The ability to cooperate with others in 
problem-solving efforts, to resist group 
pressures, to contribute effectively, are 
among the membership skills we try to 
promote. The ability to establish a 
permissive atmosphere, to stimulate 
thinking, to regulate participation, and 
to assist in resolving conflict, are among 
the leadership abilities we wish to im- 
prove. 

The nature of the subject matter 
probably does not greatly affect whether 
or not these skills will be a product of 
discussion training; they are required 
whenever individuals cooperate. Differ- 
ent problems are likely only to shift the 
emphasis on the particular kinds of 
skills that are needed. Problems of world 
trade and foreign policy provide an ex- 
cellent opportunity to cultivate the 
ability to cooperate, to contribute effec- 
tively to group effort, and to stimulate 


group thinking. Problems closer to the 
lives of the students which produce 
higher levels of ego-involvement foster 
the development of the ability to resist 
group pressures, to regulate participa- 
tion, and to resolve conflict. Choosing 
problems which differ in complexity 
and in personal involvement would ap- 
pear to provide expanded chances for 
social development. 


SPEECH SKILLS 


We find that much the same condi- 
tion exists in reference to speech skills: 
that was true about social skills: namely, 
that any topic requires the exercise of 
effective habits of communication and 
that different types of problems only 
alters the emphasis on particular facets 
of the communication process. Thus, a 
topic like “What have been the effects 
of Socialism on the British economy?” 
permits plenty of opportunity for stu- 
dents to verbalize their own ideas, to 
organize their thoughts, and to relate 
their contribution to the stream of 
thought. Shifting to problems such as 
“What can be done to improve student 
government on this campus?” is likely 
to result in more vigorous thinking 
and speaking, thus cultivating greater 
directness and prompting an awareness 
of how thought processes may be cor- 
rupted through provocative language. 
But neither kind of problem has a train- 
ing monopoly on the development of 
better habits of speech in group acti- 
vities. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been the intent of this paper 
to examine only a single fact of dis- 
cussion pedagogy: the discussion prob- 
lem and its adequacy in accomplishing 
the objectives we claim for our dis- 
cipline. It seems apparent from this 
examination that topics of national and 
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international scope have limited train- 
ing value. This is not intended to be- 
little the importance of such problems, 
nor is it intended to deny that a dis- 
cipline which claims to be a “liberal 
art” should extend intellectual interests, 
but only that sole dependence upon 
such topics is not the best way to train 
for reflective thinking. Problems which 
secure higher levels of ego-involvement 
and which are more intimately tied to 
the student’s world of experience ap- 
pear more likely to produce the atti- 


tudes and habits we are trying to culti- 
vate. When the student recognizes the 
significance of his personal desires, when 
he respects the limits placed on the 
problem by the “real’’ world, when he 
is ready to acknowledge the social con- 
sequences of his decisions, then he may 
be ready to accept these same conditions 
on topics of greater complexity. But at 
titudes and habits of reflection should 
be developed first, and through mate. 
rials that are most likely to produce 
them. 
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DISCUSSION CONTESTS: SENSE OR NONSENSE? 


John Keltner 


APABLE, intelligent young people 
el interested in this discussion 
business. Yet their ability and skill do 
not overcome the growing confusion 
over what the discussion contest is all 
about. From one contest to the next 
these students do not know how they 
are to proceed or for what they are to 
be judged. 
contest. Others hope to get a “superior” 
rating. Some others hope to be assigned 
toa group Where some stimulating and 
exciting ideas are tossed back and forth. 

Take the case of Jim. He is a good 
debater and his debate coach suggests 
that he should also take part in the 
discussion contests. So Jim reads avidly 
on the topic assigned for the discus- 
sion groups at the county contest. On 
the day of the contest he is placed in a 
group composed of fifteen students from 
other schools and one of the coaches. 
The coach is the chairman of the dis- 
cussion. He proceeds to ask each stu- 
dent to state a position on the topic. 
After each student has been heard there 
isa brief time for a “rejoinder” from 
everyone. Then it is over. Jim goes to 
another group of different people where 
the process is repeated. When the results 
are announced he has won first place. 
Jim is happy. He will now advance to 
the district contest. 

The topic for the district meet is a 
different one. Taking his cue from 
what happened at the county contest, 
Jim prepared a careful statement of his 
position and collected a set of “rejoin- 
der” cards to use against other ideas that 


Some hope to “win” the 
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might appear. At the district meeting 
he is placed in a group of ten students. 
There is a coach in the back of the room, 
just as in a debate. One of the students 
introduces himself as chairman of the 
discussion and asks the group as a whole 
to help define just what the problem is. 
Jim is confused. He delivers his well 
thought out nugget of wisdom and sub- 
sides into silence. Before long the whole 
group is heatedly arguing the topic just 
as in an informal debate. Jim falls into 
the pattern and fights like a man to 
hold up his point. When the results 
are announced he has won a “superior” 
but so have four others. He will now 
get to go to the state contest down at 
the state university. 


At the state contest Jim is ready on 
a still different topic. This time he is 
prepared to argue a whole case in favor 
of his point of view. Instead of a little 
“nugget” statement he is ready to handle 
a free-for-all argument. But this time 
he is given an outline for the discussiom 
based on something called “problem- 
solving” that was started by “a guy 
named Dewey.” He also discovers that 
each member of his group will serve as 
leader of the group for a part of the 
time. A timekeeper is in the room to 
indicate when the leaders should change. 
A judge sits just outside the circle. The 
group starts out trying to follow the out- 
line it has been given. It doesn’t work. 
Soon the group is engaged in a heated 
argument about Jim’s proposal. Before 
he knows it the round is over and the 
judge stops to remark that the group 
really did not “discuss” at all but merely 
carried on a debate. Jim’s rating in the 
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final results is ‘fair.’ Then Jim gets 
mad! His coach does too and they both 
descend on the director of the tourna- 
ment with trouble in their eyes. 

So it goes. In almost every state 
where the discussion method is being 
brought into the speech contests there 
are unreasonable variations and confu- 
sion of methods. The structure of the 
discussion contest is as varied as the 
number of contests. The standards of 
judgment as to what makes a good dis- 
cussion vary with the judge. The 
method of evaluation is almost impos- 
sible to ascertain. In short, the con- 
fusion leads Jim to view discussion with 
disgust and he vows never to get in- 
volved in this business again. His coach 
has even harsher reactions to the situa- 
tion. 


If we are to take advantage of the 
values that are inherent within the dis- 
cussion process we must work our way 
out of this confusion. There are more 
points of misunderstanding than those 
Jim discovered and all of them need to 
be faced realistically by the teachers and 
forensic directors. Among these faults 
are four critical problems: the attitude 
of the teacher-coach toward the discus- 
sion process; judging and evaluating par- 
ticipation; organizing valuable contest 
programs; and selecting valuable topics. 

For some time it has been popular 
among the debate coaches to look at 
discussion as a “poor relation” of the 
glorified formal argumentation. We 
have often heard heated argument over 
“Discussion versus Debate.” Such dis- 
putes are about as meaningful as the 
scholastic disputations on how many an- 
gels can stand on the head of a pin. 
There is a vital error in the proposition 
itself. Anyone who knows discussion and 
has studied the discussion process real- 
izes that in no way can it ever supplant 
debate and formal argument. At the 


same time, there is a growing need for 
skill in group cooperation and delibera- 
tion that comes from good discussion 
training. In this society of ours we need 
the advocates who have been trained by 
debate and we need also the human rela. 
tions experts who are trained by the 
discussion process. Discussion and de. 
bate are not antithetical. They are both 
vital processes in the democratic way of 
life. 

Yet this confusion over the place of 
discussion in relation to the debate pro 
gram is one of the sources of trouble. 
Too many debate coaches try to run 
discussion contests as they would run a 
debate. It is not surprising that the pro 
gram then gets into trouble and dis- 
repute. It is like trying to judge sheep 
on the standards you use for chickens. 
The basic objective of each process may 
aim at a decision but the manner of 
decision-making is structurally different. 
In discussion we aim to develop methods 
of synthesizing and coordinating ideas 
leading to a decision. In debate we aim 
to develop methods of rationalizing and 
enforcing decisions that have been at 
rived at previous to the time of the de 
bate. Thus, to judge one method on the 
standards of the other results in serious 
injustices to both techniques. 


Understanding and applying methods 
of synthesis and coordination in discus 
sion is difficult. In many cases it appeals 
to be too difficult. for the coach of 
teacher to get across to the students. 
Thus, because they feel inadequate, 
coaches tend to disparage discussion. 
Actually, thereby, they are trying to de 
fend themselves against the charge that 
they are frozen into one stereotyped 
forensic method. The habit of scape 
goating discussion for the weaknesses of 
instruction is an abominable practice. 
While the implications and complica 
tions that can arise in contest debating 
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DISCUSSION CONTESTS: 


are great and varied, the intricate prob- 
lems of discussion and group delibera- 
tion are much greater. The discussion 
process requires an understanding of the 
psychology of human motivation and 
social-psychological adjustment. These 
problems are not the concern of the ra- 
tionalist of the contest debate rostrum. 
The discussion participant, at the same 
time, needs severe training in systems of 
inductive logic and scientific method. 
That this training in most schools is 
inadequate need only be attested by the 
sorry nature of the discussions that too 
many of our students carry on 

So, is discussion, then, as a contest ac- 
tivity just so much nonsense? Does it 
really belong in the repertoire of the 
contest program in the field of speech? 

To the first question I must admit I 
am undecided. I still have some hope 
that we will work our way out of the 
confusion. Several directions will be sug- 
gested shortly. To the second question 
my answer is emphatically YES! So long 
as the teacher of speech has any respon- 
sibility at all for the development of 
methods and procedures for human com- 
munication he is responsible for the de- 
velopment of discussion skill. At least 
this is true because the discussion pro- 
cess is probably one of the most used 
(and in another sense . . . misused) in- 
struments of human interaction and de- 
liberation. We find very little of the for- 
mal debate in practical affairs in con- 
trast to the number of committee meet- 
ings, forums, panels, etc. that every citi- 
zen must take part in. I intend in no 
way to deplore the excellent values of 
debate. On the other hand, perhaps we 
have trained advocates for so long that 
we cannot find anyone who really knows. 
how to coordinate and synthesize ideas 
in face-to-face group deliberations. The 
need for a citizenry trained in the higher 
skills of discussion is very great. It will 
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increase as we are faced with the grow- 
ing threat of totalitarianism within our 
own social and political life. Unless we 
train such a citizenry we are very likely 
to lose much of our right of making 
decisions for ourselves. 

Discussion in contests, however, pre- 
sents a critical training problem. The 
essential nature of the contest requires 
that some one person or several persons 
be recognized as superior to others. This 
appears to be a contradiction of the dis- 
cussion philosophy which emphasizes 
cooperation. Actually it is nothing of 
the sort. The elements of competitive 
behavior are as present in discussion 
as in any other form of life. One finds 
in discussion both competitive and co- 
operative behavior structures as in most 
practical affairs of life. It is not an 
“ivory-tower” exercise in its proper form 
and application. Discussion should not 
be eliminated as a contest activity. Cer- 
tainly some people are obviously more 
skilled at helping a group make deci- 
sions than are other people. Our major 
question is how are we to single them 
out and what are our criteria for judg- 
ment? Until we can work out these 
questions, however, contest discussion 
may remain so much nonsense 

Until more effective methods of ob- 
servation are developed the observer- 
judge still appears to be the best avail- 
able avenue of collecting information 
as to the skill of the persons in discus- 
sion. Some information may also be 
gathered from the participants’ evaluat- 
ing each other. So long as the student 
keeps an open mind this is helpful. But 
quite soon coaches and students see that 
without too much manipulation the re- 
sults can be slanted by reversing the 
scores. I still have considerable hope 
for this method if used in good faith. 


Standards of judgment should prob- 
ably center around the following factors: 
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skill in fact and opinion analysis and for- 
mal logic; skill in problem-solving; use 
and communication of pertinent infor- 
mation; group centered attitudes; coop- 
eration and willingness to share ideas; 
feeling of responsibility for the progress 
of the whole group; skill in conversa- 
tional speaking; courtesy; adjustability; 
tactfulness; skill in making summaries 
and in drawing others into the discus- 
sion; and skill in leadership of the meet- 
ing. This is an imposing list and it 
demonstrates some of the complexity of 
the problem of evaluation. Within the 
list are matters that have defied objective 
measurement for a long time. Attitudes, 
for example, have been the subject of 
long and exhaustive research and we are 
still not sure as to the most accurate 
way to measure them. With care and 
effort, however, contest chairmen can 
refine the terms of the criteria so that 
the judges will have a common base 
of reference. In several cases we have 
found it helpful to distribute copies 
of the ballots to judges and _ partici- 
pants with carefully worded descrip- 
tions of the meaning and nature of each 
of the items as we intend them to be 
used in this meeting. These are distrib- 
uted prior to the contest. At the time 
of the contest all judges are called to- 
gether and a demonstration evaluation 
session is staged in order to further clari- 
fy the factors being measured. This may 
sound like a lengthy procedure for the 
already rushed contest chairmen. The 
returns in understanding and effective 
learning are usually worth every bit of 
time used for it. 


The above list of criteria leaves out a 
very important aspect of evaluation: the 
quality of the product of the group and 
the achievement of the group as a work- 
ing unit. First, the group as a total unit 
should be judged on the quality of the 
decisions produced by that group. It is 


not too difficult.to ask a special board of 
judges to examine the conclusions of a 
group and rate them according to cer. 
tain standards of excellence. This rat. 
ing should be added to the individual 
scores made by the members of the 
group. The group as a whole should be 
judged also on its ability to work asa 
team, its ability to maintain a_ high 
standard of objectivity in its work, and 
its vitality and energy in attacking the 
problem assigned. Ratings on_ these 
items should be added to the individual 
ratings of the members. 


This kind of group rating added to 
the individual ratings. places some atten- 
tion on the necessity of working to 
gether as a team. This is one of the key 
factors in productive group discussion. 
It may well become one of the saving 
aspects of the discussion contest. In or 
der to excel in this system a contestant 
must not only be concerned with his 
own contributions but with helping the 
others in his group produce the best 
that they can so that the whole group as 
a team can be rated high. 


No system of evaluation, however, is 
effective unless the basic structure of the 
contest is built on a sound and practical 
system. Let us examine several types of 
structure that have shown merit in ac 
tual practice. 


THE GENERAL SERIES 


* 


The entire personnel of a_ contest 
group may be divided into small groups 
assigned for several rounds of discussion. 
The personnel of each group will change 
entirely with each round. Each discus 
sion is a complete unit in itself and @ 
group decision is expected at the end 
of the round. A basic fault of this type 
of organization arises from the brief 
time allowed a group to work out a de 
cision. This causes much hasty and shod- 
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dy thinking in order to “get something 
done.” 


‘THE PROGRESSION 


The groups in this type of contest are 
assigned for the whole series of meetings. 
No changes in personnel occur from 
round to round. Each round is assigned 
one stage of the Dewey problem-solving 
steps to complete. -This method is usual- 
ly preceded by careful descriptions of the 
objectives of eack round sent in mim- 
eographed form to all the contestants. 
One difficulty noted in this type is that 
students often complete one phase very 
quickly and then hesitate to move on to 
the next aspect of the problem because 
it is not the objective of that particular 
round. This can easily be averted, how- 
ever, by instructions to proceed as rap- 
idly as possible. 


COMMITTEE-HEARING PROGRESSION 


An interesting variation of the basic 
progression type involves the organiza- 
tion of each discussion group around one 
of the sub-topics of the general problem. 
Each group then assumes responsibility 
for working out some decisions on its 
assigned sub-topic. In addition to the 
regular progression sessions the groups 
are assigned “hearing” times when ex- 
perts are invited to sit with the group 
and submit to questions and requests 
for information. This information then 
becomes a part of the deliberations of 
the group and aids in reaching the final 
conclusion. One of the problems ob- 
served in this type of contest is the varia- 
tion in the quality of the “experts” 
brought into the various groups and 
the difficulty of getting enough people to 
contribute time to such an effort. In 
general, however, this type of organiza- 
lion provides some interesting and on 
the whole profitable considerations of 


atopic. It also fits more closely to the 
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practical applications of discussion in 
non-school activities. 


Tue LE&GIsLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


We find many interesting and practi- 
cal experiences in the restricted legisla- 
tive type of contest. Personnel of the 
contests are divided into committees and 
assigned a special area or areas of study. 
These committees prepare measures to 
be presented in a general assembly for 
debate and decision by the whole group. 
It is apparent at once, however, that this 
type calls for some very careful and 
highly developed methods of evaluation 
that are not at the command of the usual 
contest chairman. 


THE FORENSIC PROGRESSION 

A very interesting development in re- 
cent years represents an attempt to inte- 
grate discussion into other forensic ac- 
tivities in the same contest. A meet of 
this type starts with a series of discus- 
sions aimed at studying the problem. 
Following the rounds of discussion (two 
to three in number) every contestant 
presents an extempore speech on some 
solution to the problem being discussed. 
Following this session a representative 
from each group meets with the confer- 
ence director to frame three proposals 
for solutions. These three proposals are 
announced and a recess declared for 
study and organization of arguments 
for and against these proposals. The 
contestants are then divided into debate 
teams and assigned negative and affirma- 
tive positions by lot. No team is made 
up of persons from the same school. The 
next three rounds deal respectively with 
the three proposals. Following these de- 
bates the original discussion groups 
meet again to arrive at a decision to be 
submitted as their product of study. 
Often these decisions are presented in a 
legislative assembly. 

The value of this type of experience 
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is that every student must go through 
the total progression. He will thus gain 
experience in several phases of speaking 
activity that fit him for the society in 
which he must operate. He will also 
have to adjust to different types of sit- 
uations according to the needs of the 
problem. The administration of such a 
progression is a difficult and complicated 
maneuver. Results so far have been in- 
conclusive because insufficient adminis- 
trative planning and preparation of the 
contestants persists. It still has infinite 
possibilities and would merit study and 
practice. 

When properly administered these 
types of discussion contests appear to 
have value. They all have increased 
value if the students and teachers are 
carefully briefed on what is going to 
happen; how they are going to be 
judged; and what the specific topic or 
problems are to be. 

The choice of the discussion topic de- 
serves more consideration than it has 
received in the past. Too often topics 
are chosen that fail to strike responsive 
interest on the part of the student. A 
good topic should at least meet the fol- 
lowing criteria: 

1. The problem must have educa- 
tional value. 

2. The problem must not be a propo- 
sition which implies an either-or type of 
decision. 

3. The problem must be related as 
closely as possible to the interests, activ- 
ities, and the life of the students who 
will study it. 

4. The problem should be one on 
which there is sufficient’ information 
available to allow for effective research 
and investigation. 

5. The problem should be timely. 

6. The problem should, if at all pos- 


PEACHER 


sible, be one that the students can pop 
SOMETHING ABOUT. Too often we become 
involved in discussion of abstract and 
removed problems that leave the student 
frustrated and confused even after care. 
ful study. A good topic should enable 
students to achieve some success in deal. 
ing with the actual problem. 

7- The problem must have basic sig- 
nificance to our way of life. 

So where are we? There is much non. 
sense in the way many discussion con 
tests are now run. This may be due toa 
misunderstanding of the methods of 
structure and organization of good dis 
cussion meetings. There seems to be no 
reason why discussion may not be a Val 
uable contest activity if it is planned 
with the emphasis on the criteria of good 
discussion and not on other aspects ot 
forensics that are not related to it. It 
is folly to allow our discussion contests 
to proceed with sets of rules and pro 
cedures that are nothing more than re 
structured debate sessions. We must rec 
ognize discussion as a significantly dif 
ferent method of working with ideas. 
The approach to the discussion contest 
must be free from the stereotypes of the 
other activities. 

It may be well to remember that skill 
in discussion is very difficult to learn and 
to teach. Teachers and coaches must 
be willing to submit to thorough train- 
ing if they actually wish to develop dis 
cussion activities that make sense. If we 
have discovered anything it is that the 
transfer of the debate attitude and ap 
proach will destroy much of the value 
of discussion. Make no mistake about it, 
discussion is a vital method in American 
life. Speech teachers had better find 
ways to teach it and develop training 
programs for it if they wish to hold theit 
place in the growing toward 
“home-front’”’ democracy. 


trend 
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THE ROLE OF THE SPEECH TEACHER 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Francis E. Drake 


OW progressive is your high 
BF actos: If a visitor dropped in to- 
day, would he find the third hour class 
in biology participating in a student dis- 
cussion of the question, “How does the 
digestive system of the rabbit compare 
with that of man?’”’ Would he find the 
students in the fourth hour class in 
chemistry contributing information to 
their classmates with oral reports? Or 
would this visitor find instead that nine- 
ty-five per cent of the oral expression 
within any content course is that of the 
instructor and that the remaining five 
per cent student contribution consists 
of simple responses to the instructor's 
formal quizzing? 


Our leaders in speech education to- 
day maintain that the speech habits of 
the students are ideally the responsibil- 
ity of every instructor on the high school 
staff They recognize speech as a very 
important skill which is available for 
student use every waking hour of the 
day. This concept that speech perme- 
ates the curriculum is held not only by 
speech teachers but by other leading 
educators as well. The report of the 
Harvard Committee on General Educa- 
tion emphasized that in our secondary 
schools we need practice in oral as well 
a written expression throughout the 
curriculum.? Today the entire general 
Mr. Drake (Ph.D., Minnesota, 1949) is an Assist- 


ant Professor of Rhetoric in The University of 
Minnesota. 

1 See, for example, Karl R. Wallace, “Educa- 
tion and Speech Education Tomorrow,” Quar- 
og Journal of Speech 36 (April, 1950), pp. 177- 
183. 

2 General Education In a Free Society: Re- 
port of the Harvard Committee (Cambridge, 
1945), P. 112. 


education movement in America encour- 
ages a break away from the traditional 
departmentalized curriculum toward an 
idea centered curriculum in which dis- 
cussion and other oral methods are used 
extensively.® 

An increasing number of individual 
high schools throughout the country 
are developing integrated approaches.‘ 
Some of these schools are experimenting 
with programs of common learnings. 
Others are experimenting with com- 
bined speech and social studies classes. 
The majority of our schools, however, 
still hold rigidly to the departmentalized 
subject-matter curriculum because it is 
administratively simple and functions 
effectively for the-subject-matter classes. 
And assuredly there is much to be said 
for teaching algebra and physics as sep- 
arate subjects. However, the rigid walls 
between subjects which result from the 
departmentalized curriculum tend to 
force speech into a separate compart- 
ment by itself. 


If we treat speech as a subject-matter 
course, we must build up a body of 
knowledge to teach within that course. 
Such a body of knowledge is to be found 
in materials like the voice mechanism, 
styles of gestures, types of speeches, pho- 
netics, and types of bodily movement. 
Nevertheless, to teach speech only as a 
body of knowledge defeats our broader 
concept of speech in relationship to all 

8 Earl James McGrath (ed), Communication 
In General Education (Dubuque, Iowa,, 1949) 
pp. V.-VI. 

4 Anna Brochick, “Core Studies—A Concept,” 
The Bulletin of the National Association of 


Secondary School Principals, 34 (1950), pp. 203- 
208. 
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subject-matter courses. What then can 
the creative teacher of speech do within 
a departmentalized curriculum? Must 
he revolt completely and demand large 
curricular changes which will facilitate 
a more effective treatment of speech? Or 
are there ways and means to effect grad- 
ual change which will be acceptable to 
the immediate school administration? 


Rather than change the school plan to 
fit the speech teacher, the speech teacher 
can enlarge his own role to fit the exist- 
ing curriculum. Instead of limiting his 
role to that of a subject-matter teacher, 
he can set himself a long range goal 
of consultant to the 
teachers. 


subject-matter 
If he can continue to serve in 
his present capacity as a teacher of a 
somewhat formalized class in speech and 
gradually seek means whereby he can 
assist the subject-matter teachers in more 
effective use of oral communication 
within their classes, he will be achieving 
the broad objective of present day speech 
education. He will be integrating speech 


in the total curriculum. 


Although it is a simple matter to 
state the ultimate goal of the speech 
teacher in the high school, it is not an 
easy end to achieve. Suppose you were 
to announce at a faculty meeting that 
you intended being a consultant to the 
other teachers in respect to speech mat- 
ters. Or suppose the high school prin- 
cipal were to name you as consultant in 
speech. How successful would your pro- 
gram be? Would the subject-matter 
teachers of your high school welcome 
your expert suggestions? Would they 
open the doors to their classrooms and 
invite you in? Probably not. The more 
normal reaction of subject-matter teach- 
ers is to be suspicious of assistance which 
is thrust upon them. Part of this sus- 
picion is purely human nature. Part is 
the result of the long time existence of 


the subject-matter walls of the depart. 
mental curriculum. 


If you are to succeed in assisting the 
teachers of subject-matter classes, you 
must be genuinely accepted by them, 
In order to win this acceptance, you 
will have to demonstrate your value to 
them in easy steps. You will have to 
discover ways of reaching them which 
do not condemn their present practices 
but which make a helpful contribution 
to their daily classes. A good point to 
remember is that if a teacher of subject- 
matter needs help in guiding oral ex- 
pression, he probably has at some time 
tried using oral reports in his class and 
failed in the project. His failure to use 
them effectively may have brought him 
to the false conclusion that oral reports 
by students are always duil and there. 
fore useless. 


One effective approach to the subject- 
matter classroom teacher is through the 
students themselves. The students who 
are enrolled in your speech class are 
also members of three or more subject: 
matter classes. If you can design the 
work in your speech class which in 
volves materials from the subject-matter 
classes, you will be encouraging integra: 
tion. 

One project of this kind is that of 
having each student prepare an oral re- 
port for a subject-matter class. First, the 
students will need to find an opportun- 
ity for an oral report in a subject-matter 
class. Some classes already provide op 
portunity for such reports. In_ other 
classes, however, the students will have 
to approach their subject-matter teach 
ers and offer to make a report, Com 
siderable time can well be spent in this 
initial step of the project in discussing 
such matters as the student’s responsibil 
ity in his subject-matter class, the pur 
pose of an oral report, and the selection 
of an oral report. Through this class 
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be achieved in 
teaching the students that the basic pur- 
pose of speech is communication of 
ideas. Considerable emphasis should be 
placed upon the concept that the reason 
students make oral reports in subject- 
matter classes is to help their classmates 
gain information. 


discussion much can 


The second step in the project will 
probably concern research methods in 
gathering material for the oral report. 
Although library methods and_tech- 
niques of note taking probably will have 
been taught in the English classes, you 
as a speech teacher will want to spend 
class time with your students in the li- 
brary helping them to find and use basic 
references such as encyclopedias and year 
books as well as periodical indexes and 
the card file. Incidentally, this step of 
the project will provide you excellent 
opportunity to better your relationship 
with the teachers of English in your 
school. Conferences with the English 
staff to discover what methods of note 
taking they have taught will not only 
aid you in your integration of speech, 
but will also demonstrate to the English 
staff that you wish to work in coordina- 
tion with them. 

Further laboratory work will need to 
be done in the speech class in organizing 
the material for presentation. Probably 
student group discussion will need to 
be used as a means of helping each stu- 
dent select the most important ideas to 
include in his final report. You will 
want to keep reminding your students 
that their ultimate objective is to give 
valuable information to their fellows in 
the subject-matter class. 

Several class periods will be needed in 
your speech class for “dry runs” of the 
reports. Each student will want to try 
out his report on his classmates in the 
speech class before he presents the final 
report to his subject-matter class. Stu- 


dent criticism following dry runs can 
serve as emphasis of earlier learnings 
about speech. Furthermore, group criti- 
cism by the student’s classmates is far 
more effective than that of the instructor 
because the student then recognizes the 
effect of his report on his contempo- 
raries. The reactions of his classmates 
are a very close measure of the later 
reactions of his classmates within the 
subject-matter class. 


An oral report project of this kind 
will present much hard work and many 
frustrations for the speech teacher. Is it 
worth it? Let us look at the possible 
outcomes. First, your students will be 
working on a very real problem. They 
will be preparing oral reports for a gen- 
uine life situation—their life in the 
school. Each student will realize that 
his speech will receive the rigid test of 
whether his fellows received the neces- 
sary information for the subject-matter 
class. Second, you will be reaching the 
subject-matter classroom teachers. When 
the class teachers discover that student 
reports can be made interesting through 
laboratory work in the speech class, they 
will be more receptive to your assist- 
ance. Furthermore, the mere process of 
various students seeking oral report op- 
portunities will probably draw you into 
new contacts with the subject-matter 
teachers. Do not be surprised to find 
the chemistry teacher coming to you 
some noon in the cafeteria seeking ideas 
of what sort of oral reports to assign 
these students who have been badgering 
him for topics. It is even conceivable 
that some class room teachers may in- 
vite you into their classes to hear the 
final products. 

The area of group discussion is also 
a fertile field to be expanded for use in 
subject-matter classes. After formally in- 
troducing techniques of discussion to 
your students, you will find that they 
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will welcome your suggestion to look for 
opportunities to use group discussion in 
other classes. Most subject-matter teach- 
ers will be highly pleased to have their 
students use the speech class to plan 
group discussions and panels. As with 
the oral reports project, you will want 
to lead your students through the vari- 
ous steps from research up to and in- 
cluding practice sessions before they pre- 
esnt their final products to their sub- 
ject-matter classes. 

Another project which your speech 
class can work on as a contribution to 
subject-matter classes is that of design- 
ing an adequate rating blank for student 
oral reports. The mere process of de- 
signing such a blank in your speech class 
will stimulate student thinking concern- 
ing what really constitutes effective oral 
communication. Once the speech class 
students design their own blank and use 
it within the speech class, you can be 
sure several of them will want to intro- 
duce their treasured creation to their 
subject-matter classes. Again you will 
be reaching the subject-matter teachers 
through the students. 

The projects described above are only 
suggestive of the many methods the 
speech teacher can use to reach the sub- 
ject-matter teacher through his students. 
Once effective rapport is established be- 
tween the speech teacher and his col- 
leagues through the channel of the stu- 
dents, his job becomes easier. He then 
can use more direct channels such as in- 
service training meetings, assistance in 
planning projects for the subject-matter 
classes, and school wide experimental 
integration programs. Usually in-service 
training programs are more successful if 
they grow from staff needs and requests. 
Informally you may find other teachers 


asking your opinion concerning group 
dynamics and discussion methods. [f 
such requests do come to you, then is 
the time to suggest an in-service training 
meeting to your principal. 

Your assistance in planning projects 
for subject-matter classes will be request- 
ed after the staff itself has realized the 
importance of speech activity in teach 
ing. Gradually, with the success of these 
projects, the staff will realize the need 
to relate their material to material in 
other content The time will 
then have arrived to encourage experi- 
mental integration 
courses. 


classes. 


programs among 

The role of the speech teacher in the 
high school can be as narrow as the walls 
of his own classroom. On the other 
hand, his role can be as wide as the 
school itself. The speech teacher actu- 
ally has in his hands the key to integra- 
tion of the total high school curriculum, 
Oral communication is in reality the 
basic method by which people get to 
gether. It is also the link which exists 
between all bodies of knowledge. If you 
examine the many experimental pro 
grams of integration in American educa. 
tion, you will find all of them relying 
heavily upon group discussion, oral re 
ports, and other techniques of speech. 

The role of the speech teacher in our 
present day secondary school is not an 
easy one. It skill, 


all, imagination. 


demands courage, 
patience, and, above 
In order to achieve a full realization of 
his role, the speech teacher must doubt- 
less devote more energy and more time 
to his job than do his colleagues. In 
the end, he will be rewarded by his feel- 
ing of a job well done—a job as large 
as the secondary school itself. 
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A SPEECH CURRICULUM TO MEET THE NEEDS 
OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILD 


Elise Hahn 


HY should a school child need to 
W speak effectively and with facili- 


ty? We as adults often revere speaking 
ability as an indication of leadership 
and mental capacity. We also consider 
effective speaking, like typing skill, as 
an activity that will someday be useful, 
when the child matures and has “some- 
thing to say.” But these concepts of 
speech as a display of ability or as a 
skill to store away are not sufficient rea- 
sons for a speech curriculum. The child, 
at his present level of development, 
needs speaking ability to aid him in 
learning, to adjust him to group life, 
and to give him a greater belief in him- 
self. 

When a small boy speaks spontane- 
ously in front of his class, showing and 
explaining the construction of his boat, 
he seeks a reaction from his listeners. 
He is communicating. More than this, 
however, he is formulating his thoughts 
and feelings by means of the speech 
act. He synthesizes fragments of impres- 
sions into a unified whole. He may re- 
view all the acts that went into the pro- 
duction of the boat, become aware of 
faults, : to that 
He may discover as he talks 
that he has a definite attitude toward 


and compare his work 
of others. 


his work; thus he may begin to under- 
stand the satisfactions of all. artisans. 
Out of the speech act then have grown 
the generalizations on his work and 
his emotions which will give direction 
to future work. By means of this syn- 
thesizing process or audible thinking, 
Mrs. Hahn (Ph.D., Northwestern, 1947), is Assist- 


ant Professor of Speech at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 


the child has brought together past and 
present experiences and now makes 
them clear to his listeners and to him- 
self. Thus the act of formulating ideas 
through speaking has become a learning 
process. 

The child can also ask questions 
about other boats or make challenging 
statements which will cause his listeners 
to formulate their ideas. In this way 
he uses his speech for exploration. The 
new concepts coming to him through 
the ear reveal to him ideas previously 
obscure. Thus the exploratory as well 
as the synthesizing function of speech 
facilitates learning. 

But what if this same boy has speak- 
ing habits which, instead of aiding 
learning, actually block his attempts 
to formulate ideas and ask questions? 
What if he fails to make himself under- 
stood and begins to realize the inade- 
quacy or faultiness of his speech and to 
inhibit even his desire to talk? His 
learning in the classroom then must suf- 
fer; one important channel is blocked. 


In the classroom situation, communi- 
cative speech occurs in a social context. 
The child speaking purposefully desires 
to be an active member of the group. 
In addition to acceptance, he seeks sta- 
tus as a valued individual. He wants 
other children to appreciate him as a 
boat builder, to ask his advice, and to 
emulate him. If he can sound animated 
and sure of himself in addition to mak- 
ing himself clear, he stands a much bet- 
ter chance of gaining acceptance and 
status than the child who cannot com- 
municate his ideas well. 
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The child who finds that he can use 
his speech effectively and facilely both 
in learning and socialization can_be- 
lieve himself to be a worthwhile indi- 
vidual. His speech brings him imme- 
diate satisfaction; but more than this, 
he generalizes on his success in influenc- 
ing the group. His concept of himself 
motivates him to undertake more com- 
plex and more independent social and 
learning activities. 

A speech curriculum then does not 
have as its end goal the acquisition of 
admired and “someday-useful” skills. It 
seeks to improve the behaviors which 
facilitate learning and socialization, and 
which develop belief in oneself. 

Since teaching and learning in our 
modern school systems are highly oral 
in mature, every classroom teacher, 
whether she is aware of it or not, has 
become a teacher of speech. A teacher 
may lament that no speech is taught in 
her school because no specially trained 
“speech teacher” has been hired. She is 
probably construing “speech” as dra- 
matics, poetry reading, or puppetry. If 
she thinks back on a specific day, she 
will discover the amount of time spent 
in sharing-and-telling, 
oral reading. 


reporting, and 
She will remember the 
children’s discussions during planning, 
explaining, and evaluating work in pro- 
gress. The speech in these everyday 
learning situations is the speech which 
needs facility and skill. At the same 
time, as the teacher teaches any content 
or activity, she can teach speech im- 
provement. 

When, for examples, the bov presents 
his boat, that particular speech act must 
be appreciated, analyzed for present 
assets and weaknesses, and guided to- 
ward improvement. Separate time for 
speech games, amusing devices, and 
poems may entertain and benefit the 


children, but the purposeful act of com- 
munication itself needs improvement. 
Too many children can say jingles but 
cannot describe or report. They receive 
no satisfaction or produce no effect in 
narrating or arguing. 

How can a teacher start a speech pro- 
gram? She first needs the criteria for 
judging the child’s present vocal skills. 
Such bases for judgment lead to the 
formulation of specific goals both for all 
the group and for individual children. 
Next she needs to understand the in- 
fluences on a particular child’s speech 
habits. Third, she has to find a way to 
motivate him to move toward the speech 
goals as he sees their importance and 
value to him. 

In the analysis of any speech act, a 
child’s or an adult’s, there is a limited 
number of elements on which criticism 
can be made. Most readers will be fa- 
miliar with these bases for criticism 
which establish the defined goals for 
our teaching of speech. 

1. The timing of speech refers first 
to the general rate or speed with which 
words flow. The way the ideas are 
phrased, the fastness or slowness of the 
phrases and the pauses between, and 
the length of words as they are empha- 
sized or subordinated, all make up tim- 
ing. When one criticizes timing, he first 
considers the appropriateness of the rate 
to the ideas and feelings which the 
speaker is trying to communicate, and 
then observes the listener’s ability to 


follow ideas presented. 


2. Loudness of speech refers to the 
general adequacy of the carrying power 
of the voice, as well as the variations in 
loudness when ideas are emphasized. 
When one criticizes loudness, he judges 
audibility in relation to size of audience 
and complexity of the speaking situa- 
tion. 
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g. Pitch level refers to the most fre- 
quently used pitch, and melody to the 
variations in pitch to convey meaning. 
In criticism, we first judge whether the 
general pitch level is suitable to the sex, 
size, and age of the speaker, and then 
we comment on the pitch changes or 
melody which attract the listeners’ at- 
tention to ideas, convey meaning, and 
make the speaker sound interesting. 


4. Quality of tone is not so easily 
defined. Quality depends upon the 
mechanical process of resonation which 
is related primarily to the size and shape 
of the mouth and throat cavities. The 
entire body’s responsiveness to emotion 
affects the voice mechanism; small mus- 
cle movements can vary the size and 
shape of our mouth, throat, and nasal 
resonators and thus produce different 
qualities of voice. If you believe that 
a speaker has a good vocal quality, he is 
probably amplifying the tone correctly 
through an open anc fairly relaxed 
mouth and throat, and he is also allow- 
ing his body to respond readily to his 
emotions. On the negative side, we 
criticize a speaker for showing great ten- 
sions; when the resonating cavities are 
restricted or open into each other im- 
properly, harsh, nasal, or guttural qual- 
ity may result. Or we may say that a 
speaker is unresponsive and inhibited 
and these tendencies show in his vocal 
quality. 

5: Lastly, articulation, refers to the 
accuracy of production of our American 
speech sounds in spoken language. 
When articulation is faulty, the speech 
may be hard to understand, jerky, slur- 
red, or it may be “too accurate” in a 
pedantic, over-drawn style. When artic- 
ulation is good, the words are readily 
understood and the sounds fit into one 
another smoothly. 

These five criteria aid the teacher in 
judging the child’s present speech. By 


breaking down the consideration of the 
total speech act, they also provide her 
with working goals related to the pres- 
ent skills of her particular children. If, 
as she listens to a child, she can jot 
down notes under these five headings, 
and can derive specific speech goals 
for that individual child. While she 
cannot impose such goals on the child 
until he begins to listen to himself and 
to desire to improve, still she now has 
the background material for the subtle 
guidance she can provide for him every- 
day. 

Besides the judgment of the child's 
present speech, the teacher needs to 
understand the influences on his speech 
development. Why is one child so exact 
in his articulation and another so care- 
less? Why does this boy sound so list- 
less when he is in reality anxious to 
join the group? Why does that girl 
speak so loudly? Since such understand- 
ing of individuals is necessary to any 
good teaching, why should not a teacher 
go a little further in her study of the 
child to explore the factors which have 
influenced his speech as well as those 
affecting his total personality? Perhaps 
his health has been poor; perhaps his 
mother and sister dominated him; per- 
haps the father with whom he identified 
himself was indifferent or strict; he may 
have grown up in a socio-economic en- 
vironment different from that of the 
other children; possibly because of poor 
judgment in the home, he may have a 
very low estimate of his ability to make 
others like him. These multiple factors 
affect his present behavior; speech is a 
part of his total response. If the teacher, 
rather than believing that one child is 
disinterested, another dull, and another 
just speaks that way “to be obstinate” 
—if she learns of the emotional climate 
in which he grew up, she may discover 
the key to his present speech inade- 
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quacies and so understand more fully 
how to help hirn. 


The teacher has now taken these steps: 
she has analyzed the child’s speech and 


has perceived specific goals toward 


which he as well as many of the other 


children must work. She understands, 
albeit in a small way, the influences on 
his speech development. But this is not 
the stopping place. For improvement 
to occur in speech behavior, the child, 
not the teacher, must hold the goals 
and move toward them. 

Often a teacher, when she sees clearly 
what changes should be made, admon- 
ishes repeatedly, “Don’t go so fast,” 
“Talk “Not clear enough.” 
The child, if he is eager to please, may 


louder,” 


say the next few words in the prescribed 
way. But if he sees no personal value 
in the suggestion, he has no reason to 
go through the difficult process of mak- 
ing changes. No list of admonitions 
such as have appeared in the so-called 
speech sections of the language arts 
texts ever made a difference in a child’s 
speaking behavior unless he already de- 
sired the difference and saw the admoni- 
tion as the wording of an idea he had 
already half evolved. The problem, 
then, is to help the child to develop 
speech standards of timing, loudness, 
melody, quality, and articulation in re- 
lation to his needs in making his pur- 


poseful speaking successful. 

Let us examine what constitutes a 
spontaneous, propositional speech act 
to see how the teacher’s influence may 
be the most telling. 

1. The child holds an unformulated 
idea. 

2. He desires to complete this idea 
and to communicate it to listeners. 

3. He is in a situation where it is 
possible to speak. 


4. The physical act of vocalizing and 


articulating now occurs, with reinfore- 
ing bodily actions. 

5: During and after speaking, he 
evaluates the effects of the act upon his 
listeners. 

6. His evaluation of his listeners’ re. 
actions and of his own behavior pro- 
duces a feeling state about the entire 
situation. 

7. As he finishes, he may be ready 
to continue speaking because it has been 
satisfying to him, or to listen actively, 
or, if he has a strong feeling that the 
speech act was unsuccessful, he may now 
inhibit his speech. 

These seven steps make up the single 
speech act when the child is attempting 
to communicate. The teacher may mod- 
ify and improve each of these steps. 
Compare the following numbered sug- 
gestions with the aspects of the speech 
act listed above. 

1. The teacher enriches the experi- 
ential background of the child so that 
he will have something to talk about. 
She does not give him ready-made ster- 
eotyped ideas, but indicates that he has 
opinions of his own which will interest 
the group. 

2. The communicate de- 
pends partly upon the importance of 
the idea to the child and partly upon 
the previous experiencing of success in 
communicating. Discriminating praise 
from the teacher on the interest and 
value of the idea, realistic comments 
and eager questions, rather than “That's 
nice,” all build up the child’s belief that 
his talking has been appreciated in the 
past and will be at this moment. 


desire to 


3. The teacher creates a permissive 
situation in which all class members are 
encouraged to participate without cen- 
sure. By her own attentiveness, she in- 
duces attention from the peer group; 


by her laughter she indicates that the 


situation is pleasurable; by her with- 
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drawal to the outer edges of the group, 
she convinces the children that this is 
a free situation for their inter-commu- 
nication. 

,. The physical skills of vocalization 
and articulation now have a reason for 
existence, since the child is ready to 
The 


amples of fast rate, or inadequate loud- 


communicate. teacher gives ex- 
ness, and asks if everyone can under- 
stand her. She explains phrasing and 
emphasis in oral reading and when the 
next spontaneous speech occurs, asks 


the class to listen for these things. She’ 


shows how changes in pitch can make 
an explanation sound interesting and 
again asks the children to listen specif- 
ically. They are also encouraged to 
watch talk, to discover 
what they like and do not like. Ob- 
served skills of all children are analyzed 
The teacher ex- 


plains, again in reading or spelling, how 


“grownups 


and praised in class. 


the sounds of the language are pro- 
\gain, the children listen to 
work, the 


duced. 
each other. In this direct 
teacher holds the standards of speech 
firmly in mind; she provides the situa- 
tions in which the children themselves 
can discover how poor speech interferes 
how 
good speech can bring satisfaction and 


with their communication, and 
social acceptance. Thus, under her con- 
tinual guidance in actual speaking situ- 
ations, the children formulate their own 
goals in relation to their own needs. 
The motivation for improvement is 
now started, both in the group and in 
the individuals. 

5. The teacher suggests repeatedly to 
the child that if he watches his listeners 
he can see how they feel about what he 
She points out that such 
watching is rewarding in that it con- 
stantly makes the speaker use the best 


is. saying. 


speech of which he is capable. 


6. The teacher asks the children 


about their feelings when they have 
spoken well, when they have obtained 
the attention of the group, or when 
they have been praised. Thus she helps 
them to generalize on the feelings of 
satisfaction and_ self-confidence which 
result from the use of effective speech. 


7. The child is now asked to evalu- 
ate his own manner of speaking. Since 
everyone in the class has discussed 
speech freely and everyone sees a need 
for some improvement, criticisms be- 
come objective and run little danger of 
damaging tender egos. If a child has 
failed, the teacher suggests that the idea 
was good and that the child as an indi- 
vidual is valued; but if he changes some 
part of his speech behavior he can turn 
the failure into a satisfying situation. 
Thus the fear of future speaking does 
not develop. 


In all of its steps, the spontaneous 
speech act in the classroom can be im- 
proved through careful planning. 


A speech curriculum must not then 
sink to the level of devices, to speech 
games conducted once a week, to the 
reading of poems and jingles, to audi- 
torium work or play production outside 
the classroom. A speech curriculum that 
advocates pseudo-relaxation or “window 
decorates” with tricks to please the eye 
of the supervisor, or antagonizes the 
children with meaningless slogans and 
admonitions of ‘Talk more clearly,” 
“Good speech is a priceless asset,” is 
certainly not meeting the needs of the 
child. 

The child needs to know how to use 
speech skillfully so that the timing of 
his speech allows his ideas to be clearly 
understood, so that his loudness permits 
him to be heard, so that his pitch changes 
for emphasis are meaningful and atten- 
tion-getting, so that the quality of his 
tone is pleasant and responsive, and so 
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that his articulation is clear. With these 
skills, he uses speech to his best advan- 
tage in oral exploration, organizing, and 
generalizing. His speech gives him status 
in the group. He evaluates himself as 
a learning, socialized individual. These 


vital skills can grow out of the planned 
daily spontaneous speaking situations 
in the classroom if the teacher is awake 
to the needs of her children and under. 
stands the goals of improvement toward 
which she can guide them. 
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SPEECH TRAINING FOR AIR FORCE TEACHERS 


Harold J. Catt and Earnest Brandenburg 


PEECH teachers at all levels of edu- 
Be cen face the very real, practical 
problem of trying to improve the oral 
communication of students in their 
daily contracts. A program of teacher 
training in the Air Force which em- 
phasizes the importance of the commu- 
nication skills may, therefore, provide 
some concrete suggestions for other 
speech teachers whose students might 
seem at first thought to be much differ- 
ent from Air Force instructors. 

The military’s present recognition of 
the importance of the communication 
arts is far greater than many realize. An 
indoctrination book for officers in all 
the services states, for example: 

Other things being equal, a superior rating will 
invariably be given to the officer who has per- 
severed in his studies of the art of self-expres- 
sion, while his colleague, who attaches little 
importance to what may be achieved through 
working with the language, will be marked for 
mediocrity. . . . 

Battles are won through the ability of men to 
express concrete ideas in clear and unmistak- 
able language. All administration is carried for- 
ward along the chain of command by the power 
of men to make their thoughts articulate and 
available to others. .. . 

[The ability to communicate] is more essential 
to military leadership than knowledge of the 
whole technique of weapons handling.1 


H. F. Harding, Professor of Speech at 
Ohio State University, is a Colonel in 


Mr. Brandenburg (Ph.D., Iowa), is a Civilian 
Consultant with the same division, and is on 
leave from his position at Washington Univer- 
sity, 
Lt. Colonel Catt, USAF (B.Ed., Southern Illinois 
University, graduate study in education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois) is Chief of the Academic In- 
structor Division, Air Command and _ Staff 
School, Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Alabama. 

1The Armed Forces 
1950), p. 182. 


Officer (Washington, 


the Coast Artillery Reserve Corps; he 
warns his colleagues on active duty, “If 
you are a senior officer of the Army, you 
are practically required to be a frequent 
public speaker—whether you like it or 
not. .. . Military men have a vital ob- 
ligation to the service, to their country, 
and to themselves to learn to speak 
well.’”? 


In view of these attitudes, we are not 
surprised that when the Air University 
was established in March, 1946, to pro- 
vide a unified and integrated advanced 
educational program for officers of the 
United States Air Force, training in 
speaking and conference procedures was 
given considerable emphasis. Our pur- 
pose here is to describe briefly the work 
of Air University’s teacher training in- 
stitution to help Air Force teachers 
develop requisite speech skills in order 
to improve themselves as instructors. 


From the beginning of the Air Uni- 
versity in 1946, selecting officers for 
assignment as instructors was recognized 
as one of the “first great problems.” 
Quite understandably, primary empha- 
sis had been placed upon military abil- 
ity, knowledge, and professional prestige 
in making instructional assignments. 
Thus the officers selected were men with 
background qualifying them as special- 
ists in the subjects they were to teach. 


2H. F. Harding, “Modernize Your Speaking 
Ability,” Military Review, XXX (April 1950), 
49°54- 

8 The Air University now includes the Air 
War College, School of Aviation Medicine, In- 
stitute of Technology, and the Air Command 
and Staff School which offers nine different 
courses: Academic Instructor, Communications 
and Electronics, Comptroller, Field Officer, In- 
spector, Intelligence, Judge Advocate General, 
Logistics, and Squadron Officer. 
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Yet, those in command were well aware 
that highly competent subject-matter 
specialists are not necessarily equally 
competent as instructors. General Muir 
S. Fairchild, the first Commanding Gen- 
eral of Air University, explained: “We 
who planned the Air University were 
conscious of the grave responsibility 
which had been placed upon us. We 
were also conscious of the fact, however 
understanding our staff and faculty 
might be in their own fields of military 
specialization, few if any of us had had 
experience as educators.”’4 

Che ability to speak well—to project 
ideas clearly, to organize properly for 
effective oral communication, to stim- 
ulate within students a desire to listen 
and to learn—was recognized as a high- 
ly important characteristic in good 
teaching. For example, General David 
M. Schlatter, Deputy Commanding Gen- 
eral of Air University, speaking on July 
11, 1947, to a staff conference concern- 
ing “certain basic doctrines to guide the 
various schools and colleges and the 
academic staff,’ declared: ‘All officers 
must acquire skill in the facility of oral 
and written self-expression.” Dr. Hugh 
F. Seabury,® then Chief of the Instruc- 
tor Training Branch which was a part 
of an Educational Advisory Staff,® ex- 
plained the next day the brief courses 
then being run at various places for 
instructors. He emphasized that: 
the uniqueness and effectiveness of the course 
is to be found in its basic philosophy, which is 


4 Muir S. Fairchild, “U. S. Air Force Educa- 
tion,” Air Affairs, Il (Winter 1948), 209-17. 

5 Dr. Seabury is now an Associate Professor 
of Speech at the State University of lowa. Dur- 
ing the school year of 1951-52, he has been on a 
leave of absence to serve as Director of Instruc- 
tion for the Strategic Air Commander’s Instruc- 
tor Training School at Topeka, Kansas. 

6 The Educational Advisory Staff was com- 
posed of civilian educational specialists. These 
educators had been working with considerable 
success to improve Air Force instruction with 
brief courses, in-service training, and “dry 
runs” for the teachers who were preparing lec- 
tures and lessons. 
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that communication skills and techniques of 
projection permeate all methods of instruction, 
It holds, fundamentally, that considerable em. 
phasis should be placed on the development of 
a high degree of competency in communication 
and projection. It holds that instructors should 
be afforded opportunities for demonstrating 
competency in oral expression 


In 1948, therefore, the Academic In 
structor Division was created to meet a 
need keenly appreciated at all levels by 
the Air Force. It came into being in an 
environment of much respect for the 
value of good speaking. That did not 
mean a disregard for other factors, but 
the scope of this paper permits con: 
sideration in detail only of methods 
used to develop speaking ability. 

Many readers’ memories of their own 
military careers will enable them to re- 
call vividly the rapid tempo of serv- 
ice schools. The Academic Instructor 
Course is no exception; it is only a six 
weeks’ program. But during those six 
weeks students spend about: twenty-five 
hours on Professional Background, edu- 
cational psychology, educational philos- 
ophy, student-teacher relationships, etc.; 
twenty-three hours on Educational Tests 
and Measurements, the purposes, uses, 
and limitations of evaluation techniques 
in education; eight hours on Curne 
ulum Planning and Supervision; thirty 
hours on Communication Skills; and 
eighty-five hours on Teaching Ap- 
proaches and Techniques, including 
both presentations by the faculty and 
requirements for each student to select 
and organize material, plan and con- 
duct practice teaching sessions, and use 
a variety of instructional approaches. In 
addition, each student participates in at 
least one of the following laboratories: 
Supervision of instruction, Test Con- 
struction, Counseling and Guidance, 
Lesson Planning, Language Usage, 
Speech Improvement, Public Speaking, 
Conference Participation, Critiquing 
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Procedures, or Reading Improvement. 
Each of these laboratories, with about 
ten or fifteen members, meets for six or 
eight hours during the course, except 
for Reading Improvement, which re- 


quires twenty hours. 


Although we shall concentrate here 
only upon the attention given oral com- 
the fact should be noted 
that speech represents but a portion of 
Communication Skills, which in turn is 
but one of the main areas in this teacher 
training course. We cannot avoid viol- 
ence to the program’s basic concepts by 
such an attempt to compartmentalize. 
The reader is asked to remember, how- 
ever, that this paper is not explaining 
the entire Academic Instructor Course; 
it is an examination only of efforts spe- 
cifically directed to the development of 
the student-instructors’ speech skills. 


munication, 


PRACTICE SPEAKING ASSIGNMENTS 

The concerns student 
centered learning activities primarily. 
Hence, the speaking assignments prob- 
ably merit discussion here prior to con- 
sideration of the related material pre- 
sented by faculty members. During the 
first two weeks each student delivers to 
a group of eight to ten classmates four 
five-minute talks. The first of these is 
simply an introduction of himself—in- 
cluding something of the student’s back- 
ground and experience, his past and 
possible future assignments. Neither the 
staff member nor fellow  stu- 
dents make any comment about the 
quality of the effort. 


entire course 


present 


The second talk requires the student 
to develop a single clear-cut idea by 
using examples (specific instances and/ 
or extended illustrations). An instruc- 
tor and class members critique the talk 
primarily in terms of whether or not 
the idea got across and the effectiveness 
of the examples to this end. Each class 
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member is required to submit a “Lis- 
tener’s Report.” Since the speaker knows 
that each of his listeners will turn in a 
statement of what he thought was the 
“central idea or point,” the speaker 
attempts to make the primary idea as 
clear as possible. Since the listener 
knows that his interpretation of the 
main concept is to be compared with 
that of his classmates, he is motivated to 
do his most capable job of listening. 
This exercise has proved highly bene- 
ficial as an early effort to show speakers 
how prone typical audience members 
are to misinterpret or not to receive the 
generalization intended. It is equally 
beneficial for a listener to recognize a 
situation where, for example, eight 
members of the audience recognized and 
accepted the idea presented, but he and 
perhaps only one other missed it. In 
such an instance, the listener clearly 
appreciates his obligation as a member 
of a communication team; he conscien- 
tiously strives to improve his abilities to 
follow the speaker’s line of reasoning. 
Communication is recognized as an ac- 
tivity with responsibilities placed upon 
both the speaker and listener. The 
alert and teacher finds 
many opportunities to stimulate learn- 
ing about the use of examples, clarity 
of purpose, and principles of organiza- 
tion in effective speaking and teaching. 


imaginative 


The third speaking exercise requires 
the development of an idea by using 
comparisons, testimony, and _ statistics. 
The fourth provides an opportunity to 
combine all the previous methods. Al- 
though class procedures in handling 
these assignments will not be considered 
in detail, readers will readily recognize 
some of the many opportunities pro- 
vided instructors and class members to 
make helpful comments. 
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PRACTICE [TEACHING ASSIGNMENTS 


Five practice teaching efforts, rang- 
ing in length from thirty-five to fifty 
minutes, provide the basic core of the 
six weeks course. Every student teaches 
a lesson by each of the following 
approaches: Demonstration-performance, 
Informal Lecture, Discussion, Problem- 
oriented Discussion, and any single ap- 
proach or combination desired. These 
exercises are not the exclusive province 
of staff members concerned with Teach- 
ing Approaches and Techniques; neith- 
er are they considered only as exercises 
in speech or communication. Because of 
our interlocking interests and responsi- 
bilities, we strive (with heart warming 
success at times) to evaluate and to 
make suggestions for improvements 
which not only would please the most 
exacting (or perhaps, the most helpful) 
speech teacher, but also the expert on 
training aids, the educational psycholo- 
gist, the tests and measurements special- 
ist, and the critic-teacher. 


LECTURES ABOUT SPEECH 


For two reasons, we chose to explain 
in this paper the practice speaking and 
teaching exercises performed by the 
students before discussing the content 
presented to them about speaking. First, 
the A.I.C. is student centered. We firm- 
ly believe that most of the changed be- 
havior and learning from the course oc- 
curs as the result of small group work 
with the staff member in the _ back- 
ground, serving primarily to focus atten- 
tion upon the most salient lessons to be 
learned from the student activity of the 
moment. Second, although the material 
presented to our students about im- 
proved speech precedes most of their 
own speaking efforts, its significance is 
apparent only in terms of student ac- 
tivities. 

At the moment, nine hours of lec- 
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tures are presented by the staff which 
are directly connected with speaking, 
These concern such matters as: the na 
ture of communication (experience is at 
the core of successful communication: 
effective demands _ effective 
specific methods of 
putting ideas across (such forms of sup 
port as examples, comparisons, testi 


teaching 
communication); 


mony, and information); language in 
speaking and writing; organizing for 
communication; instructional aids and 
their use; use of library facilities; te. 
search and notetaking; and, improving 
listening effectiveness. Of course, other 
hours such as teaching by discussion and 
group processes might be added until al 
most the entire curriculum was listed as 
connected with speech in the teaching 
act. 


Students are encouraged, but rarely 
forced, to supplement these presenta 
tions with their own reading from the 
Air University Library, which has one 
of the most extensive collections of text- 
books on the speech arts to be found 
anywhere. Speech books are immediate- 
ly accessible on open shelves and in a 
special reading room for A.I.C. students. 


A glance through the various presen- 
tations will reveal that almost the entire 
emphasis today is placed upon “content 
factors” (organization, forms of support, 
language choice, etc.) rather than upon 
“form factors” (voice, posture, gesture, 
etc.). This present emphasis represents 
a shift which we believé to have been 
desirable. If a student in a practice 
speaking exercise slouches to the extent 
that it detracts from his ideas, both his 
colleagues and the instructor will not 
hesitate to tell him. The 
structor whose voice and manner are S0 


student-in- 


monotonous as to lull his listeners to 
drowsiness may profit from criticism di 
rected to this fact, but the primary fo 
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cus is not upon getting him to strive for 
variety of pitch, rate, and loudness as 
such, rather the attempt is to get him 
to enliven his content and materials so 
that they will be dull neither to himself 
nor his students. 


Our present plan to leave the im- 
provement of speech delivery almost en- 
tirely to comments and discussion as in- 
dividual matters arise in groups obvious- 
ly depends for its success upon the ca- 
pabitities of our faculty as a whole. At 
least, we are succeeding in directing first 
considerations to matters of content. 
Form factors are by no means ignored. 
Unquestionably, the future will pro- 
duce changes in the actual hours of in- 
struction offered and in the practice 
speaking and teaching assignments, as 
we attempt to accomplish the greatest 
improvement possible in the brief time 
available. 


LABORATORY PERIODS 


Three special laboratories strive to 
meet certain student needs which are 
not common to all. Each of these con- 
venes for only a total of six or eight 
hours spread over the course; attendance 
is voluntary. 


A Speech Improvement Laboratory is 
designed for those who are especially ill 
at ease and need confidence and addi- 
tional Exercises 
impromp- 
tu talks on highly controversial issues, 
and explanations of fairy tales with de- 


liberately exaggerated vocal variety and 


speaking experience. 


such as “‘heckling speeches,’ 


gestures help reduce self-consciousness 
before groups. Students have been high- 
ly appreciative of this special training; 
a one expressed it, “If you can live 
through those speech laboratory hours, 
you won't need to worry about facing 
any audience.” Actually, no student has 
ever elected to discontinue after once 


starting in the laboratory; all much 


enjoy their own and others’ struggles 
and inevitable progress. 


A Public Speaking Laboratory for 
those with more than average ability 
who have had considerable experience 
as speakers or teachers is also available. 
Help is given the Air Force Officer who 
is likely to be called upon to give a brief 
talk to a Kiwanis or Rotary Club or to 
a high school assembly. Attention is 
directed entirely toward the individual 
student's needs and abilities; his labora- 
tory work may consist of evolving to a 
final polish the twenty minute talk (with 
all of his visual materials) which he 
proposes to give when called upon as 
a representative of the Air Force; work 
with him may center upon some one of 
his problems, such as organizing for 
effective delivery. 

A Language Usage Laboratory is de- 
voted to matters of sub-standard and 
standard English. Students listen to re- 
cordings and discuss usages in order to 
become aware of acceptable grammar 
and language at various levels of usage. 
Post-tests reveal a surprising develop- 
ment in six or eight hours of the ability 
to recognize, at least, sub-standard usages 
in oral situations. 


IN CONCLUSION 


Neither we nor anyone we know 
thinks the Academic Instructor Course 
provides the final answer in teacher 
preparation for the Air Force. Not on- 
ly is the course too brief to accomplish 
all that might be hoped, but it suffers 
from rapid staff turnover and other 
problems. We do believe, however, that 
the initial impetus for this school—the 
recognition that good teaching demands 
effective oral communication—was _ ba- 
sically sound and that that need is being 
met surprisingly well in the short span 
of six weeks. 
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At the Academic Instructor Division, 
we agree with the unequivocal dictum 
of the Harvard University lecturer on 
history who declared, “If you cannot 
speak, learn to; if you cannot learn to, 
don’t teach.’* Speech teachers in other 
Situations face somewhat different ob- 
jectives from our teacher training insti- 

7 Elliott Perkins, “Teaching the Social Sci- 
ences,” Ed. by Bernice Brown Cronkhite, A 


Handbook for College Teachers (Cambridge, 
1950), Pp. 127. 


tution, but all of us must—in the most 
expeditious manner available—train our 
students to speak clearly and forcefully, 
(Assignments which approximate actual 
situations to be faced; primary atten- 
tion directed toward content rather than 
form factors; laboratory sessions con- 
centrating upon individual needs and 
weaknesses—these have been keystone 
principles in the teaching of speech w 


Air Force instructors at Air University, 
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GUIDANCE OF INSERVICE TRAINING OF 
SPEECH AND HEARING THERAPISTS 


IN PUBLIC 
Elizabeth C. 


PEECH and hearing therapy is grad- 
Suan becoming an integral part of 
the educational program of many pub- 
lic school systems. The mechanics of the 
establishment of speech and _ hearing 
services have been fairly well formu- 
lated. It is time now to consider ways 
which will maintain such services at a 
high level. 

The first step in the in-service train- 
ing may well be the careful planning of 
the program at the state level. This 
will aid in insuring uniformity of rules 
and regulations as outlined in the legis- 
lation governing the implementation of 
the program. The type of state legisla- 
tion determines the framework within 
which a given speech and hearing pro- 
gram operates. 

The setting up of all positions in 
speech and hearing therapy on a pre- 
approval basis aids the local adminis- 
tration in understanding the scope and 
nature of the program from the begin- 
ning. It the framework within 
which the therapist must work and is an 
important factor in his guidance. The 
regulations thus imposed act as safe- 
guards against poor housing conditions, 
too heavy case loads, and the attempt 


sets 


to service too many schools. Such over- 
all planning may safeguard the local 
superintendent as well, since there is of- 
ten pressure from parents and teachers 


Miss MacLearie (M.A., Wisconsin, 1935) is Su- 
pervisor in Speech and Hearing Therapy in the 


State Department of Education, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


SCHOOLS 


MacLearie 


to expand the program past the point 
where quality is assured. 

The training and experience of the 
State Supervisor is another important 
factor in determining the kind and 
amount of supervision given at the state 
level. The supervisor who has had sev- 
eral years of experience as a speech and 
hearing therapist in a public school sys- 
tem will be more acceptable to those 
whom he is to supervise. His philosophy 
of supervision determines the direction 
of growth of those whom he supervises. 
Our present concept of the role of the 
supervisor is one who “releases the cre- 
ative energy” of those whom he guides. 
Certainly, too, he must be alert to new 
trends in theories and techniques of 
therapy. ' 

It is essential that some assistance be 
given the therapist in the matter of rec- 
ord keeping, class organization, and 
guidance of teachers and parents. Print- 
ed forms including diagnostic speech 
tests, audiograms, medical reports, and 
bulletins should be formulated by the 
state supervisor. Partially trained and 
beginning therapists may be required to 
use these forms. Unless a rather close lo- 
cal check is kept, there is a tendency to 
keep records sketchily. The beginning 
therapist has much to do in setting up 
the program and needs to devote all his 
energies to this end. 

The area of one state is too large to 
permit as many visits by the state su- 
pervisor to each therapist as might be 
desirable. In Tennessee, regional con- 
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sultants work with the state consultant. 
This plan enables the therapists in each 
region to meet at a centrally located 
place to discuss their mutual problems. 
Each regional consultant contributes to 
a group spirit. The feeling of working 
with a team is important. The over-all 
planning at these meetings is made with 
the state supervisor. 

In a large and heavily populated state 
such as Ohio, six centers, comprising 
the areas of the regional teachers meet- 
ings may be set up. At the time of the 
fall meetings, the therapists may meet 
as a group to discuss their mutual prob- 
lems. Since several of these meetings 
are held simultaneously the state super- 
visor cannot be present at all of them. 
An experienced therapist or a member 
of the speech correction faculty of the 
training college in the area may take the 
lead in the planning. However, as the 
group attains an “esprit de corps” sub- 
sequent chairmen may be elected by the 
group. Over-all planning for the meet- 
ings is done with the state supervisor. 
From previous visits to the therapists, 
areas of weaknesses and strength are 
known by the supervisor. 


Often elementary supervisors hesitate 
to assume administrative guidance of 
the speech and hearing programs, saying 
that they know little of this specialized 
field. This is unfortunate because they 
recognize good teaching methods, and 
regardless of the subject matter, certain 
basic techniques are common to all good 
teaching. The elementary supervisor 
knows the community and can assist 
the therapist in establishing good work- 
ing relationships with professional and 
lay groups. 

An indifferent administrative staff can 
nullify much good that the therapist 
may accomplish. The superintendent 
and supervisor can do much to create 
an atmosphere in which therapy may 


be successful. As the program contin 
ues in a local community, the adminis 
tration will acquire yardsticks to meas 
ure the adequacy of the program. 

Since the speech therapist is respon. 
sible to the principal in each building 
in which he works, the principal is an 
other source for guidance of the ther. 
apist. A detailed listing of the children 
enrolled and the schedule should be 
submitted to the principal as soon as 
classes are begun. Much may be learned 
from the principal concerning the scho 
lastic achievement and family back 
ground of the speech and hearing de 
fective children. Also, the principal 
should expect the therapist to attend 
any teachers’ meeting held on the day 
the therapist is in the building. As 
nearly as possible, each therapist should 
identify himself with the faculty of all 
schools in which he works. 


As the therapist goes from room to 
room to discuss the progress of the chil- 
dren enrolled in speech and _ hearing 
classes, he should be alert to the work 
going on in the classroom since some of 
the devices worked out by good class 
room teachers may be applicable to 
speech retraining. The therapist who 
comes out of the training college with a 
few set routines for correction may be 
successful with some children, but he 
will fail in the long run if he cannot 
make the retraining meaningful to the 
child in terms of classroom and life sit- 
uations. Thus the classroom teacher may 
be a continuing source of stimulation 
in the in-service training of the alert 
therapist. 


In large cities where the number of 
speech and “hearing therapists warrants 
it, there is a trained speech and hearing 
therapist who supervises the city speech 
and hearing program. Regular meetings 
are held and beginning therapists are 
given close guidance. In some cases the 
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therapists rotate in planning agenda 
and in serving as chairmen for the dis- 
cussion or demonstration. All therapists 
from a given county may benefit from 
the same plan. Several meetings a year 
may be planned under the leadership 
of the county superintendent. Also, 
therapists working in county or small 
town school districts near a large city 
may be asked to join the city group at 
stated intervals for the aspects of the 
program which are of general interest. 
In Ohio one or one-half day a week is 
granted the therapists for “coordination 
of activities."” The selection of Wednes- 
days by most therapists permits confer- 
ences to be held without interrupting 
the regular teaching schedule. 

Another plan for local supervision is 
the administration of 
one of the best qualified of the therap- 
ists to act as chairman of the group. 
One to one-half day a week may be used 
by the chairman for the guidance of the 
beginning therapists. The chairman of 


the selection by 


the group is under the direction of the 
Supervisor of Special Education, or an- 
other supervisor designated by the su- 
perintendent. This plan permits close 
guidance in the technical aspects of the 
specialized program, while ai the same 
time keeping the purely administrative 
aspects in the hands of the superinten- 
dent. This plan works very well where 
three to ten therapists are employed. 

In the past, the training schools have 
bid their graduates a fond goodby and 
assumed their duty was done. Experi- 
ence has shown that this end is only 
another beginning—a beginning by the 
colleges of an evaluation of the theory 
and techniques taught in the light of 
their practicability and use by the be- 
ginning therapist. 

In Ohio, a plan for follow-up of the 
therapist in his first year by the college 
in which he was trained is in the pro- 


cess of being developed. Three of the 
five colleges approved for training of 
speech and hearing therapists have be- 
gun this plan. The faculty member as- 
signed for this follow-up should logic- 
ally be the person who taught the meth- 
ods course and who supervised the prac- 
tice teaching. 

A good plan would be three visits 
made by the faculty member to each be- 
ginning therapist for observation of 
teaching techniques. These visits should 
be alternated by trips to the college by 
the therapist for conferences concerning 
his specific problems. A plan whereby the 
teacher could be registered “in absen- 
tia” at the university would solve the 
technical problem of supervision by the 
designated faculty member. Some travel 
allowance would also have to be made 
by the university. 

This plan makes possible a more prac- 
tical methods course. It constitutes a 
constant check as to the efficacy of the 
course content in the light of the prob- 
lems encountered by the teacher on the 
job. An exchange of visit reports be- 
tween the staff member and state super- 
visor is of mutual benefit. 

The short courses given at the annual 
meetings of the American Speech and 
Hearing Association for the past sev- 
eral years have kept those therapists at- 
tending alert to new trends in the field. 
These courses also give credit toward 
advanced standing in the organization. 

Regional organizations, such as the 
Central States Speech Association and 
the Southern Speech Association, offer 
excellent opportunities for speech cor- 
rectionists to keep up to date. It is im- 
portant that therapists keep informed 
concerning the trends and progress of 
the speech and hearing program in his 
region. 

State Speech and Hearing Organiza- 
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tions offer an excellent opportunity fot 
participation in discussions and demon- 
strations by the therapists of techniques 
which they have developed. State and 
local supervisors should be aware of 
original ideas and devices used by local 


therapists. A sharing of these ideas and 


a critical discussion as to their merit 
stimulates good teachers to become even 
better ones. A good in-service training 
program fosters the growth of the ther- 
apist and is done best through the dem- 
ocratic process of group planning and 
active participation. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


Arthur Eisenstadt 


EACHERS of speech, like teachers 
. many other subjects, continually 
face two rather pressing problems: first, 
how to shorten classroom treatment of 
material while still making its meaning 
and application quite clear; second, how 
to maintain an active and participating 
among the students. This is 
perhaps especially secondary 
schools, where compulsory attendance 


interest 


true in 


and subject assignment so often neutral- 
we the interest inherent in the course 
content. Pupils are in classes because 
they have to be, not because they choose 
to be, and this often creates negative 
attitudes. Also, with military service 
looming ahead for students, a 
state of mind 
makes reaching them somewhat more 
dificult. Lastly, in the field of speech, 
where poise and assurance are to be de- 
veloped, it is important to find a way 
to correct errors in such manner that 
self-confidence and belief in one’s po- 
tential ability are not undermined. In 
an attempt to overcome these and sim- 
ilar obstacles, the writer decided to ex- 
plore the possibilities of class-made mo- 
tion pictures. 


many 
“what’s the difference” 


The idea of visual aids, particularly 
to those of us who are concerned with 
how they may be used in public speak- 
ing, is far from new. Too, the idea of 
using motion pictures in class, in this 
era of audio-visual school departments, 
But the 
notion of developing a method whereby 
“movies” 


has long enjoyed wide — use. 


could be made of one’s own 
students going through a class assign- 


Mr, Eisenstadt (M.A., Brooklyn College, 1946) ts 
an Instructor in Speech at Rutgers University, 
Newark. 


ment, with an eye to subsequent class- 
room analysis and improvement of indi- 
vidual performance, is more novel and 
challenging. Many substantial first ob- 
jections had to be met. They included 
the cost of equipment, the expense of 
films themselves, the technical and me- 
chanical difficulties of taking good mo- 
tion pictures, and the amount of class 
and teacher time that such activities 
would consume. By dint of considerable 
inquiry and a proper amount of trial 
and error, a procedure was evolved 
which seems to have solved these difficul- 
ties and to have produced, for the writer 
at least, some gratifying results. Let us 
first examine the problems of expense, 
then those of technique. 


Among the least expensive and most 
compact types of movie cameras and 
projectors are those which take eight 
millimeter size film. They can be 
bought for about seventy-five dollars 
each. They may also be rented for about 
three dollars each per day. Among the 
better-known makes are Bell and How- 
ell, Keystone, and Kodak. This equip- 
ment, being smaller than 16 mm. and 
35 mm. kinds, is also easier to store and 
carry about, yet projects pictures of a 
satisfactorily large size for classroom use. 
Two refiector lights with five hundred 
watt bulbs, at four dollars each, and a 
roll of eight mm. film at about the same 
price, completes the equipment requir- 
ed. The total cost to make and project 
one roll of film, if the materials are 
rented, is less than fifteen dollars. The 
total weight of all equipment is some 
twenty pounds. If it is desirable to 
make more than one roll of film—in 
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separate classes, for example—one need 
only add the cost of additional rolls. 
The writer has found that one spool of 
film, which is fifty feet in length, is 
enough for a short but revealing se- 
quence of each member of a twenty-pu- 
pil class. In brief, by using eight milli- 
meter ‘“home-movie” apparatus, it be- 
comes possible for the teacher to secure 
and transport all that is needed at a cost 
which is within fairly easy reach of most 
school budgets. 

The question of how you operate a 
camera and a projector without being 
something of a technical expert is one 
that can be answered in several ways. 
First, the stores from which supplies are 
purchased or rented are usually very 
able and willing to give ample instruc- 
tion and practice. Some of them, for 
good will, are prepared to supply a 
competent operator at no cost or for a 
very modest fee. An alternative to this 
may be found in the local camera club 
—community or school—whose mem- 
bers are usually quite cooperative. Like- 
wise, almost every school has several 
camera hobbyists among both the fac- 
ulty and student body. It is the writer’s 
experience that these enthusiasts are 
very ready to share their knowledge with 
the layman. The most reassuring part 
of the “know-how” is that the once- 
learned methods will do for every film- 
ing made, for the conditions of lighting 
and positioning generally remain un- 
changed every time a class is photo- 
graphed. In most movie making situa- 
tions, the technical problems relate to 
changing circumstances of lighting and 
subject. Since the same circumstances 
will prevail in your school room, these 
problems simply do not appear. By 
merely following the directions which 
come with the film as to lighting, dis- 
tance, and setting (one table gives all 


this), practically foolproof results are as- 


sured. Thus the problems of taking pic- 
tures become greatly simplified and eas. 
ily surmounted. In the matter of pro- 
jecting the developed film, even fewer 
obstacles present themselves. How to set 
up a projector can be mastered in less 
than ten minutes. Once understood, no 
further difficulties need be anticipated. 
The films may be shown on a screen 
(the same one used for slides in other 
classes, for instance), on a white sheet, 
or even, as does the writer, on a smooth 
light-colored wall. Once again, ease of 
operation and flexibility of method char- 
acterize these activities. Let us now turn 
to the mechanics of taking moving pic- 
tures in class. 


The procedure followed in the actual 
classroom filming was developed with 
three standards in mind: it must be sim- 
ple so that misunderstandings or lengthy 
directions can be avoided; it must be so 
arranged that as little class and teacher 
time as possible need be diverted from 
the regular routine; and it must be so 
done that helpful pictures are secured. 
Thus, the class was told, at the same 
time that the regular speech assignment 
was made, that ordinary home-type mo- 
tion pictures would be taken at the next 
class meeting. before this, 
three or four students had been selected 
as helpers, and, under the guidance of 
the local photography store, were given 


Some time 


practice with the empty camera. 

On the day the speeches were given, 
a two by three foot rectangle was chalked 
on the floor at the front center of the 
room. Then the two floodlights were 
plugged in, the camera loaded and 
wound, and the shades lowered. The 
photographer and his assistant, who 
turned the floodlights on and off, were 
seated in the mid-center of the room 
(about eight feet from the speaker), and 
the seats in front of them were left un- 
occupied. Otherwise the class was run 
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precisely as it was ordinarily. This ab- 
sence of fanfare and “special” arrange- 
ments has the double advantage of im- 
posing only a few additional duties on 
the teacher, and of helping students 
from feeling that they are in a new and 
strange environment calling for an un- 
usual response. The students were told, 
briefly and unemotionally, that they need 
remember only two things: stay within 
the chalked rectangle, and not look di- 
Other than this, 
they were simply to go ahead and do 
exactly what they had planned to do as 
The floodlights, 
it was explained, would be snapped on 
a little before pictures were taken, and 
shut off a little while after the camera 
had stopped. There is a dual purpose 
served by such an arrangement. It not 


rectly at the camera. 


in any other session. 


only allows time for the speaker to get 
accustomed to the lights, but also cam- 
ouflages, to some degree, the actual film- 
ing itself. When the time came for the 
student operators to speak, an alternate 
student took over, thereby leaving the 
teacher free at all times to follow the 
regular routine. With this procedure, 
something less than five class minutes 
were spent on matters which pertained 
to preparing for the movie-making. 

Once taken, the films are mailed in 
their original container to the manufac- 
turer who develops and returns them at 
no additional cost in about ten days. 
No special room is needed to project 
the films, for the only requirements are 
that the room be made fairly dark, that 
there be an outlet or other sources of 
electric current, and that a light colored 
wall or simple slide screen be available. 
The projector, in nearly all models, sup- 
plies its own light, and need only be 
placed on a desk or chair about eight 
feet from the front of the room. 


Before showing the films to the eager 
class, an explanation of what to watch 


for should be given. If there has been 
an earlier discussion of platform manner 
and the visible aspects of speech, a brief 
review will suffice. If the film is to be 
used as the springboard or focal point 
for your first treatment of delivery, then 
factors such as approach, stance, gesture, 
eye contact, facial expression, and bodily 
movement may be given in some detail. 
In either instance, you are in a position 
to let your pupils see themselves exem- 
plify the very points you are describing. 
This furnishes about as striking and 
personalized motivation as one can hope 
to have. After this explanation, it is 
advisable to run the film through com- 
pletely, without comment, in order to 
let the novelty and humor of the situa- 
tion dissipate themselves. Then the 
film may be shown at a slower rate, 
with the interpolated comments of the 
teacher making plain which good and 
bad techniques are especially notewor- 
thy. Since most projectors may be run at 
several speeds, and as many of them 
permit one to stop on a “still” photo, 
rapid-fire teacher comment is unneces- 
sary. At the end of the second showing, 
it has been the writer’s practice to con- 
duct a class discussion in which the pu- 
pils are encouraged to volunteer com- 
ments on their own performance. The 
remarks offered generally indicate keen 
interest, alert observation, and _ refresh- 
ing candor. A somewhat rueful confes- 
sion from a boy addicted to flamboyant 
clothes was, “It looks to me as though 
sharp outfits don’t look very good when 
you try to impress an audience.” Much 
to the instructor's gratification, one lad 
observed, “I see what you mean about 
burying your nose in your memo cards,” 
while a second chimed in, “Yes, and 
when you made a gesture with those 
cards in your hand, I kept following the 
cards, not what you were saying.” The 
remark of one student, “I guess I’ve got. 
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to break my habit of looking down at 
the floor and out of the window,” 
caused another to say, “Well, I’m sort 
of in the same boat—I kept looking way 
over at the back wall.”” Perhaps the most 
interesting comments came from two 
boys with widely different speaking man- 
ners. One, a lad who habitually used 
considerable platform activity, remark- 
ed, “You know, I’ve always been a little 
worried that maybe I used too much 
gesture and movement, but what I saw 
today looks as though I’m really not 
over-doing it.”” The second, who habit- 
ually exemplified a wooden statue, was 
“That’s 
I’m just the opposite. I always figured 


moved to contribute, funny, 
that whenever I smiled or gestured, it 
looked as peculiar as it felt to me. Now 
I have to admit that what I say goes over 
better when I look and act as though 
I really mean it.” To this, a third re- 
sponded, “You can say that again. That 
grinning habit of mine is going to stop 
or I'll know why.” 

These comments reveal much more 
than amused or superficial interest in 
what was seen. A serious and self-analy- 
tical concern was obviously awakened. 
They also indicate that a powerful in- 
terest factor was here employed by 
which the students were very favorably 
motivated. In addition, the subjective- 
judgment factor and the sometimes mor- 
tifying or discouraging teacher criticism 
were avoided. In their place was some- 


TEACHER 


thing just as accurate and personal, but 
far more impartial and illuminating. 

Other applications of motion picture 
study are possible, limited only by the 
school's facilities. One is the making of 
a sound recording simultaneously with 
the film. If the budget permits, the class 
can be photographed early and late in 
the same course, to study improvements 
in performance. Teachers of speech cor: 
rection, oral interpretation, and dra 
matics may readily employ this aid in 
their individual and group work. Other 
departments—civics, music and the nat- 
ural sciences, for example—many find 
that motion pictures made to their own 
specifications furnish both strong incen- 
clarification of 


tive and _ considerable 


their material. Then, too, the use of 
these facilities makes usable the fruits of 
the ever-growing film libraries, and per- 
mits a pooling, through country-wide 
loans, of the techniques and results of 
the nation’s teachers. 

Classroom motion-picture taking and 
projecting, via the procedure here de 
scribed, seems to offer several advantages. 
It is at once a strong motivation and 
a compressed, vivid way to teach plat 
form methods in public speaking. It is 
inexpensive, simple in operation, and 
very economical of teacher and _ class 
time. It is a flexible and versatile pro- 
cedure which also encourages self anal- 
ysis and improvement. For these rea 
sons, it would seem to be well worth the 
doing. 
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DEVELOPING A FUNCTIONAL SPEECH 
PROGRAM FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Oliver W. Neison 


I is the responsibility of academic 
| Ssotita and colleges of Univer- 
sities to cooperate with colleges of edu- 
cation in formulating basic principles 
of education and pointing the way in 
curricular and methodological develop- 
ments for the public schools. In keep- 
ing with this point of view, this paper 
will, first, define what is believed to be 
a functional speech program for the 
public schools and, second, outline steps 
considered essential to promote such a 
program. 

Speech training is viewed as planned 
educational experience which makes a 
unique contribution to the development 
of the child and, hence, to the total edu- 
cational objectives of the school pro- 
working deliberately to im- 
prove speech abilities. This ability in- 


gram _ by 


cludes thinking, attitudes, and adjust- 
ments, voice, articulation, bodily re- 
sponse and language, not as isolated ele- 
ments or techniques, but as integral 
segments of the process by which social 
and intellectual 
reality in the 


adjustments achieve 
individual and in the 
group. 

Moreover, speech training is viewed 
as a school-wide activity, not merely the 
work of one or two speech specialists. 
This view is prompted by a recognition 
of the multiphasic nature of speech and 
a realization that speech activities and, 
hence, speech learnings are school-wide 
if not life-wide. 


Mr. Nelson (Ph.D., University of Washington, 
1949), is Assistant Professor of Speech at the 
University of Washington. 


Finally, it is our conviction that any 
view of speech training which is limited 
to the belief, (1) that work in oral Eng- 
lish is equivalent to speech training, or 
(2) that a course in one or two areas of 
speech activity will meet the needs of all 
children, or (3) that merely providing 
speech activities for children will neces- 
sarily result in their speech improve- 
ment, or (4) that speech training is pri- 
marily training in the form and manner 
of speaking, will generally prove disap- 
pointing in meeting the speech needs 
of children in our public schools. 

Speech training to be an effective 
force in the school and community must 
be approached as a program, one plan- 
ned carefully in terms of pupil needs 
and school and community resources; 
one with clearly defined objectives and 
with proper distribution of responsi- 
bility for its execution. To fulfill basic 
requirements of adequacy a speech pro- 
gram should be (1) inclusive, (2) pre- 
scriptive, (3) integrated, and (4) coordi- 
nated. : 


An inclusive speech program will 
recognize the need for speech training 
of all children throughout their school 
days and throughout their educational 
careers in all types of speech activities, 
including listening, with appropriate 
emphasis upon all the fundamental 
speech elements. Such a program will 
include the services of all school per- 
sonnel regardless of whether their func- 
instructional, administrative, 
counselor, or medical in nature. 


tion is 
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A prescriptive speech program recog- 
nizes individual differences in children’s 
speech abilities as well as differences in 
their needs. It makes curricular and in- 
structional provision for children with 
speech defects, for those with accelerated 
speech abilities, and for those whose 
speech abilities simply require guidance 
and normal development. 

The concept of integration in a speech 
program precludes the possibility that 
speech at any grade level should be con- 
fined to a departmentalized area of in- 
struction. Speech education is influenced 
draws content from, many 
strands of the school program. A well 


by, and 


planned speech program, in recognizing 
that speaking is a vital part of the expe- 
rience of classroom procedure, 
will provide types of speech activities 
most appropriate for various maturity 
levels of children 


every 


as well as for the 
subject-matter area in which the activi- 
ties are employed. In other words, in 
the functional speech program speech 
objectives and speech activities are inte- 
grated with every subject-matter area 
wherever and whenever it is profitable 
to do so for the children’s best interests. 
Likewise, every specialized speech teach- 
er recognizes the meaning and values of 
speech integration by drawing heavily 
from the school and community at large 
for the substance and content of his pu- 
pils’ speech activities. Thus, speech is 
integrated with other learning areas and 
other areas are integrated with speech 
learning. 

Obviously, any program which _ pos- 
sesses so many strands and depends so 
greatly for its success upon the coopera- 
tive efforts of entire school personnel 
must for best results be effectively plan- 
ned and coordinated. Goals must be es- 
tablished and speech activities worked 
out for various maturity levels of pupils. 
It is recommended, therefore, that the 


program be under the immediate juris. 
diction of a broadly trained speech spe. 
cialist working in close harmony witha 
steering committee, comprised of per 
sonnel from all levels of instruction and 
key subject-matter areas in junior and 
senior high school. The recommenda 
tions of this committee regarding the 
nature and execution of the program 
should be put into writing to serve as 
a functional guide for all speech work 
in the school system. 

It is readily apparent that every mem: 
ber of the school staff plays an impor 
tant part in achieving desired speech 
growth of children. However, it must 
be equally clear that the key position 
in the execution of the program is o¢- 
cupied by the regular classroom teacher, 
whether it be in the phase of develop- 
mental, preventive, or corrective speech. 

A university or college department of 
speech should assist in the develop. 
ment and participate actively in the 
implementation of functional speech 
programs for the public schools. This it 
can do, (1) through regular channels for 
preparing prospective public school 
teachers, (2) through off-campus instruc 
tional and counselor services, and (3) 
through its on-campus clinical and gen- 
eral advisory services. 

In the teacher preparation program, 
the department of speech, by way of its 
major emphasis curriculum, can train 
two types of speech specialists: the gen- 
eral speech teachers who will take posi- 
tions in junior and senior high schools, 
and the speech and hearing therapists 
whose work will cover all levels of in- 
struction. It is from the ranks of these 
specially trained personnel that coordi- 
nators for public school speech pro 
grams should normally be drawn. 

Through its minor emphasis curricu- 
lum, a teacher training program should 
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provide teacher candidates, whose ma- 
jor emphasis lies in fieids other than 
speech, with minimum skills necessary 
for employing speech activities with 
optimum results in their major field of 
teaching and give them necessary pre- 
paration to teach a class in speech if 
called upon to do so. The student who 
chooses neither a major or minor em- 
phasis in speech should be required to 
take a basic orientation and _ personal 
skills course in speech. In addition, he 
should be given a general methods 
course in teaching speech in the class- 
room. He may also elect such courses 
as Radio in High School, Discussion 
Techniques, Choral Reading—courses 
which could be devised with this type 
of student particularly in mind. 

Of particular interest to us at the 
University of Washington is the high 
percentage of enrollees in our speech 
minor training program. Figures taken 
from our 1950 June graduating class 
show that 22.6% of all teacher candi- 
dates had a minor emphasis in speech. 
This percentage in a field of 29 subject 
matter possibilities, if continued for 
several years, will most certainly contrib- 
ute much toward making school teach- 
ing staffs speech-minded and help to in- 
sure a steady development of functional 
speech programs. 

Departments of speech should actively 
participate in university in-service and 
extension work. If possible, a full-time 
speech staff member should be assigned 
to this type of educational activity. 
This taken directly to the 
schools throughout the state, can supply 
advisory and demonstrational assistance 
in curriculum planning, classroom 
methods, and remedial procedures. 

The personalized service of off-campus 
work in speech should, in most instances, 
be supplemented with specially pre- 
pared materials dealing with methods, 
model curricula and bibliographies, all 


service, 


of which can be furnished to the schools 
gratis by the department of in-service 
instruction. Campus publications sent 
to school administrators should periodi- 
cally carry articles dealing with speech 
education. : 


In many instances in-service work and 
publications concerning speech will lead 
to the University’s offering extension 
classes in speech education in outlying 
school centers. All of these off-campus 
services can be instrumental in further- 
ing the establishment and implementa- 
tion of functional programs of public 
schools. 


Finally, a Department of Speech 
should continue to engage in research 
and experimentation in all phases of 
speech and speech education and make 
the results of these studies available to 
school leaders whenever significant find- 
ings are brought to light. Moreover, 
we believe that such services as the out- 
patient clinic service, the summer board- 
ing clinic, and such events as annual 
high school speech festivals can all con- 
tribute to the interpreting and building 
of adequate speech programs in public 
schools. 

I have sought to emphasize that 
speech education is a total educational 
job. No one instructor in the public 
schools, or at any other level, can achieve 
the goals of adequate and functional 
speech education for all children. 
Speech education must be viewed as a 
program—inclusive, prescriptive, inte- 
grated, and coordinated — providing 
guidance for all children from kinder- 
garten through high school. College 
departments of speech can furnish prac- 
tical assistance to the public schools by 
cooperating with school leaders in speech 
program development by training teach- 
ers and by providing continuous in-ser- 
vice aid through field personnel and 


publications. 











MAKING DRILL FUNCTIONAL 
Evelyn Konigsberg 


URING the past twenty-five years, 
1D we have seen the growth and de- 
velopment of many useful ideas about 
speech and speech education. Rather 
recently, two insidious and dangerous 
notions seem to have gained some ac- 
ceptance. The first is that, if the speaker 
succeeds in “expressing himself” or 
“communicating his ideas,” his speech 
is to be regarded as adequate and satis- 
factory. The second and corollary one 
is that as long as the speaker manages to 
talk, to express himself, or to communi- 
cate, the ways in which he does it are of 
little importance. Put more directly into 
classroom language, it is the justification 
or rationalization of the teacher who 
says, “I no longer worry about the de- 
tails of voice, articulation, and diction. 
The important thing is that students 
communicate.” What this teacher fails 
to account for is how pupils are to be 
taught to so express themselves, or to 
communicate, that their speech will be 
acceptable in all the situations which 
they may be called upon to meet. For it 
is axiomatic that good speech is for all 
occasions and all times. “Dat’s right,” 
“It’s ah goverment,” may suffice today, 
but tomorrow or five years from now, 
the pupil’s use of “d” for “th,” his dis- 
tortion of “our,” or his omission of the 
“n” in government may so damage his 
reputation in the ears of those with 
whom he wishes to be associated that his 
lack of precision in enunciation may be- 
come an active interference with com- 
munication. 


Furthermore, the “why teach voice 
Miss Konigsberg (M.A., New York University) is 


Chairman of the Department of Speech in the 
Jamaica (New York) High School. 


and articulation” school of thought glib. 
ly passes by the very obvious fact that 
voice and articulation are two of the 
basic elements of communication through 
speech. Exactly how a person is to learn 
to communicate most effectively, if he is 
unskilled or inefficient in his use of 
voice and articulation, is something that 
has yet to be explained. “Just let the 
pupil practice speaking in the function- 
al situation” is no answer. All normal 
people do speak in functional situations, 
but repeated experience in those situa. 
tions does not necessarily result in im- 
proved skills. Often it results in the fix. 
ation of undesirable habits. 

Another unfortunate notion, all too 
common among teachers and pupils, is 
that the drill or practice necessary to the 
establishment of habits of pleasant voice 
use and of good articulation and enun- 
ciation is necessarily dull and uninter- 
esting. “I suppose we must include drill, 
but it’s so dreary” was the comment of 
one of a group of teachers met to write 
a course of study for a high school 
speech class. Drill can be dreary, and 
frequently is, but if it is, the challenge 
is to the teacher. He must invent meth- 
ods of drill that are not dull. Realisti- 
cally motivated by skillful and ingenious 
teaching that places drill in its power 
niche in the process of acquiring im- 
proved voice and enunciation, boys and 
girls of high school age can be stimu- 
lated to get enjoyment as well as: profit 
from vital, effective drill. Unmotivated 
daily “warming up exercises” of ah, ay, 
ee, aw, oh, oo, or repetition of an irrele- 
vant and immaterial tongue twister, are 
not calculated to arouse lively interest 
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in the speech skills. Complete reliance 
upon even the best of drill books is 
likely to induce apathy. 

On the other hand, the class that has 
been discussing the importance of good 
speech in the job interview, and has just 
had a lesson on the correct (and there- 
fore communicatively valuable) produc- 
tion of the “t’’, “d’, “n’, and “I”, will 
participate with interest in collecting 
for drill purposes a set of maxims that 
are good slogans for success on the job. 
If the teacher starts by offering them 
“Time and tide wait for no man,” they 
will follow with: 


“Lost opportunities never return” 

“Never put off till tomorrow what you may as 
well do today” 

“Opportunity knocks but once” 

“Get the farthest with the mostest” 

“Strike while the iron is hot” 

“Nothing succeeds like success” 


If the class is concerned with improve- 
ment in the production of the vowel 
sound in “man” at a time when elec- 
tions are in progresss, they may list a 
group of 2 words associated with the 
campaign. They will quickly think of 
manager, candidate, campaign, cham- 
pion, standards, ballyhoo, slamming, 
plans, hat (in the ring), ran, platform, 
etc. Drill ceases to be dull and merely 
perfunctory if the pupils are asked to 
compose sentences using these words 
that they may speak in the activities of 
the campaign. 

If the ar sound is being studied dur- 
ing United Nations Week, let the class 
gather quotations or slogans about the 
United Nations, using this sound in 
each sentence: 

“Now is the time” 

“Unesco is doing a fine job” 

“Line up with your United Nations” 

“Sign the Bill of Human Rights” 


The teacher who does not seize upon 
a sudden snowfall on the day for drill 
on the previously taught sibilant sounds 
is working against human nature. The 


class naturally wants to look out the 
window. Let it become part of the ap- 
proved activity,—and of the drill. Have 
pupils compose appropriate sibilant 
sound sentences such as: 
“See the snow” 
“The shadows are gray” 
“I hope the snow doesn’t melt before I get 
my sled out” 
“Were you ever in a sleigh drawn by horses?” 
“In New Hampshire, we have more snow than 
this” 


The day a squadron of planes zooms 
by, or the day the sun appears suddenly 
after a shower, are equally fine oppor- 
tunities for relating drill to “the con- 
versation you may have with your fam- 
ily or friends today.” 

If drill for improved vocal quality is 
the order of the day, the teacher may 
take to class a mimeographed sheet of 
quotations to think about: 


“Her voice was ever gentle and low” 


“Stern daughter of the voice of God” 
“The still small voice of gratitude” 
“Twas the voice of the Press” 


“When the dust of death has choked” 

“A great man’s’ voice, the common words he 
said 

Turn oracles” 
“A soft Kentucky strain was in his voice” 


The class may drill for good voice qual- 
ity, or for appropriate voice quality, or 
for adequate volume, so that all may 
share the thought. And, using good 
voice quality, they talk about the quota- 
tions, analyze and explain them, and 
consider the part that voice plays in the 
life of the individual and the group. 


Another form of drill material to be 
prepared by the teacher is a collection 
of pictures and cartoons which suggest 
interesting life situations. An advertise- 
ment of the happy motorists stopping at 
a service station may be used to stimu- 
late pupils to describe what they see, 
using words that include the sound or 
sounds to be drilled. For the sibilants, 
they will find gas, service, stop, stand, 
motorist. An appropriate picture from 
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a travel bureau may help with av 
sounds: Mountains, town, round about, 
up and down, count, pound. 

Such drill, differing from day to day 
so that it’s very variety arouses interest, 
and carefully related to pupils’ out-of- 
class experiences, becomes more than 
merely drill in speech skills. It stimu- 
lates thought. It helps engender respect 
for the speech skill that enhances ex- 
pression and communication. It clears 
the way to the pupils’ understanding 
that whatever is important in the speech 
class is so because it is functional and 
vital in their total patterns of living. 

Drill need not be dull or dreary. It 
can be thought provoking, stimulating, 
and even entertaining. But it will not 
be, if the teacher relies on the tried and 
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true set of drill books in the back cup. 
board. There is no need to scorn those 
drill books. They are live savers in an 
hour of need. But the factors that make 
for continuing vital functional drill in 
the speech class are a teacher who is 
imaginative, inventive, and ever on the 
alert for possibilities of new drill meth- 
ods; a handy reference volume of quota- 
tions; a pair of scissors ready to collect 
appropriate pictures and cartoons; and 
an unflagging zeal to make pupils aware 
of good speech as a vital factor in de 
veloping desirable human relationships 
in all possible situations. By all means 
have students communicate, but remem- 
ber that it is the business of the teacher 
of speech to show /how to communicate 
most effectively. 
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SUGGESTIONS IN THE THEORY AND 
TREATMENT OF DYSPHEMIA, AND ITS 
SYMPTOM, STUTTERING 


Bryng Bryngelson 


INCE the author wrote the article, 

“Theoretic and Therapeutic Con- 
siderations of Dysphemia and Its Symp- 
tom, Stuttering,” found in Eugene 
Hahn’s book entitled STUTTERING, 
Theories and Therapies, 
many of my colleagues have indicated 
their difficulty in getting the full im- 
port and meaning of my ideas expressed 
therein, and have asked me to elabor- 
ate in hopes that greater clarification 
and elucidation will result. I hope that 


Significant 


this elaborated revision will serve this 
purpose, and in addition help me clarify 
my own thinking on this very searching 
problem known to most of us as “Stut- 
tering.” 

My present notions as to the etiologic 
factors in the speech disorder called 
“stuttering” are first, the result of my 
examining and studying upwards of 
10,000 patients during the last quarter 
century and second, the result of my 
interpretation of the laboratory and 
clinical researches on the problem dur- 
ing the last three decades. Thirty-six 
citations of the most important of these 
studies are found in the March, 1942, 
issue of the Journal of Speech Disor- 
ders.* Whatever point of view I hold in 


Mr. Bryngelson (Ph.D., lowa, 1931) is Professor 
of Speech and Director of Speech Pathology in 
the University of Minnesota. 

1 Eugene Hahn, Stuttering, Significant The- 
ories and Therapies (Standford University Press, 
1943), pp. 19-26. 

2Bryng Bryngelson, “Investigations in the 
Etiology and Nature of Dysphemia and Its 
Symptoms, Stuttering,” Journal of Speech Dis- 
orders, VIL (March, 1942), pp. 15-27. 


this discussion should be dated as of 


January, 1952. 


Dysphemia refers to an irregularity of 
neural integration in that portion of 
the central nervous system responsible 
for the flow of nerve impulses to the 
speech musculature. The most common- 
ly observed manifestation or phenome- 
non of this central state of neurologic 
dysintegration is the clonic and tonic 
interruptions of the breath stream, ac- 
companied by marked incoordination of 
the midline bilateral speech structures. 
Such disjointed peripheral behavior I 
prefer to call “stuttering.” 

The initial onset (45 per cent of which, 
occurs at onset of talking)*® usually is 
characterized by short, effortless, repeti- 
tive interruptions of the speech act, 
which I infer are of neurologic origin. 
The forced tonic blocks occur most often 
as secondary evolvements after the child 
has been exposed to maladaptive stimuli 
on the part of his social environment. 
Anxiety on part of parents is indicated 
by such suggestions as: “Take your 
time,” “take a deep breath,” “say the 
word over again.”” The child wishes to 
please the parents and thus tries to stop 
the involuntary interruptions, but with 
little success. In addition to the original 
neurologic blocks the child now has de- 
veloped a number of accessory move- 
ments of the speech muscles which be- 
come “habits,” built around his stutter- 

3 Id., “Sideness as an Etiologic Factor in 


Stuttering,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
XLVII (Sept., 1935). 
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ing. He has also gotten the idea that it 
is wrong to stutter—thus fears and per- 
sonality aberrations develop. 

My present theoretic envisagement of 
“stuttering” is that most of it is a form 
of atavistic behavior resulting from a 
“throwback” state of the central ner- 
vous system. It is quite possible that 
as the human nervous system evolved 
from the lowly medusa to the highest 
order of asymmetry in the two cerebral 
hemispheres, strict symmetry, i.e., equal 
representation of bilateral innervation, 
obtained. This I envisage to be the 
state of neural innervation for speech 
before man’s neural system developed a 
highly differentiated cortex, which is 
thought to be essential in one-sided cor- 
tical dominance extant for normal flu- 
ency. Thus man with his paired muscle 
for speech already developed was unable 
to use them as single organs, due to this 
equal representation without a strong 
cortical motor lead in the central neural 
mechanism. It is possible, therefore, 
that before man had a highly developed 
cortex with an asymmetrical neural rep- 
resentation in the two cerebral hemis- 
pheres, he went through a long period 
of so-called “stuttering.” In this sense I 
speak of it as an “arrested” state of neu- 
ral development. The complete matura- 
tion for a highly corticalized, one-sided 
gradient for smooth verbal expression 
does not obtain in the young dysphemic 
whose “stuttering” is apparent at the 
time of his speech onset. The mechan- 
ism of central ambilaterality obtains, 
thus making it difficult for the periph- 
eral speech muscles to function in a syn- 
chronized manner. 


Quite often the two-sided state of the 
central nervous system is indicated by 
a lack of a preferred hand usage. Early 
peripheral ambidexterity, which is com- 
mon in most children up to the thir- 
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teenth month,‘ often persists and fre. 
quently is accompanied by retarded 
speech development or by broken speech 
when the child begins to talk: the motor 
sidedness pattern for handedness may 
be developing on the side of the brain 
opposite to the side of the native phy- 
siologic speech gradient. This condition 
could well be of such a nature as to 
demarcate the “stuttering” child as pos. 
sessing a nervous system differing in 
kind and not in degree from that of the 
normal speaking child. If this be the 
case, a clinician might be justified in 
not holding out too high hopes of a 
complete eradication of the deviation 
we call Dysphemia. 

The dysphemic state, producing peri- 
pheral myospasms, may also be estab- 
lished in a child whose inherent predis- 
position for the development of a com- 
plete and normal speech function is 
faulty. It may obtain when a child's 
native sidedness or brainedness pattern 
is altered. Dysphemia may also arise 
as a result of accidents to a major cere- 
bral hemisphere, preferred hand or eye. 
Prolonged febrile diseases and_ severe 
traumas may be inviting causes to the 
onset of the symptom “stuttering” in 
organisms predisposed to a lack of strong 
one-sided development. For further elu- 
cidation see “A Study of Laterality of 
Stutterers and Normal Speakers,” Jour- 
nal of Social Psychology, 11, 1940, and 
March, 1937, Rutherfold, 
Collaborator). 


(Berneice 


Before discussing certain aspects of 
therapy, I want to say that I do not be- 
lieve that one method, and only one, 
can be agreed upon by speech patholo 
gists. Because of our different back 
grounds of training and clinical experi- 
ence, we shall perhaps employ more oF 


4 Arnold Gesell and L. B. Ames, “Develop- 
ment of Handedness,” ibid., 70 (1947), pP- 155° 
176. 
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less different methods and technics in 
the treatment. The psychologic treat- 
ment, however, savors of a good deal of 
similarity with most of us. 


In discussing the treatment of dys- 
phemics, because of the primary and 
secondary phases of the problem, I shall 
speak first of the management of chil- 
dren whose “stuttering” is still in the 
initial stage and secondly discuss the 
treatment of adult “stutterers.” 


I. THe DysPpHEMIC CHILD 


Provided the physical and mental con- 
ditions are normal, there are two main 
considerations in the parental manage- 
ment of the child. 


First, there should be no interference 
with the natural motor development of 
the child’s sidedness pattern. Peripheral 
hand preference, more often than not, 
is a symptom of native brainedness of 
speech, reading, and writing. If there is 
any doubt as to the child’s manual 
laterality by the time he is ready for 
the first grade, it would be well to take 
him to a speech clinic for a decision as 
to which side is the more likely to give 
his speech the most adequate neurolo- 
gic compensation for its inherent cen- 
tral ambilaterality. Once strict one- 
sidedness has been developed, the child 
should be encouraged in manual skills 
in order to maintain, if possible, an 
asymmetry of neural innervation in the 
central nervous system. Ambidextrous 
acts such as piano playing and typing 
are in some cases likely to delay the 
setting up of such physiologic asymme- 
try as is essential for more smooth 
speech flow. 


Second, clinical experience , teaches 
that when the emotional environment 
for a “stuttering” child is full of tension, 
fear, and anxiety, the child reacts un- 
favorably toward his inability to com- 


municate like other children It is there- 


fore advisable, in order to prevent un- 
wholesome speech mannerisms (tongue 
protrusion, swallowing, head jerking, 
etc.) and emotional insecurities from de- 
veloping as collateral patterns with 
“stuttering,” for the parent to avoid 
making any maladaptive evaluation of 
the child’s speech. When the child is 
old enough to realize his way of talking 
is different from others who do not 
“stutter” he should have a wholehearted 
sanction and approval from the parent. 
As this point it might even be well for 
the parent to speak very freely about 
the “stuttering.” He should know the 
label commonly used in our culture for 
his “different” speech. The humor, 
which the playmates may later indicate, 
can also be developed between the child 
and the parent. Above all, a parent 
should respect the child’s personality. 
He is performing according to the dic- 
tates of his organism and although the 
pattern may not suit the parental su- 
perego, it is well not to interfere with 
the child’s emotional maturation. After 
the age of fifteen or sixteen when he will 
be personally motivated to work toward 
improvement of his communication, he 
will most surely respond to clinical 
treatment by a trained clinician. He 
can learn to minimize the speech output 
if he has developed any secondary pat- 
terns which in any way prolong his 
speech attempt. Talking-writing exer- 
cises are recommended. Many readers 
will note that this suggestion is the re- 
verse of what has been proposed in the 
literature before. The change in my 
own thinking has taken place during 
the last fifteen years. Phylogenetically 
the speech act is much older than the 
writing act. Speaking being the act 
with which we are most concerned in 
“stuttering” therapy, it would seem to 
be important to excite first that specific 
part of neural behavior, and second the 
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later-acquired act of writing. If the 
child has difficulty in initiating the 
speech act in order to follow it with 
the pencil in copying material from a 
book, it is suggested that the child be 
taught to use one of the many voluntary 
technics, well known to clinicians, in 
order to get started on the word. 


II. THe DyspHeMic ADULT 


Because of the frustration in com- 
munication and the inadequate home 
and school management of most dys- 
phemics, a warped personality is present 
as a second handicap of a person who 
through the years has “stuttered.” It is 
somewhat rare to find a “stutterer” at 
the adult level who is able to live whole- 
somely with his speech difference. Most 
adult dysphemics who come for clinical 
help are hypersensitive, socially morbid, 
and cling to the thought that they are 
stigmatized on account of their speech 
difference. It behooves the speech clini- 
cian to deal with the personality as well 
as with the disordered speech. In the 
subsequent paragraphs I shall indicate 
in somewhat summary fashion the main 
therapeutic considerations for the adult 
“stutterer.”’ 


A. Physical 


The clinician should be sure that the 
patient is in good physical condition. 
In some cases it might not be efficacious 
to treat the speech of a patient while 
the physical organism was being affected 
by disease. A thorough physical exami- 
nation should precede speech treatment. 


B. Neurologic 


(1) In order to establish as strong a 
neural one sidedness pattern as possible, 
in the place of the central ambilaterality 
extant, the clinician must determine 
within the limits of his knowledge the 
most probable brainedness of the pa- 
tient. When this has been decided upon 
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(left or right), all motor sidedness acts 
should be developed on the side repre. 
senting the central brainedness. The 
larger muscles of peripheral handedness 
should be exercised first and later the 
correct orientation in writing should be 
introduced. Many hours of a clinical 
day should be devoted by the patient to 
talking-and-writing exercises. 

(2) A voluntary reproduction of the 
first sound of words while reading aloud 
and talking should be taught. This 
clonic activity simulates the speech act 
which most people refer to as “stutter- 
ing” and tends to give the patient great- 
er ease and fluency. This voluntary ex- 
ercise tends to strengthen the higher 
neural centers and to relieve the patient 
of accessory muscle movements. Speech 
energy is thus redirected into more fa- 
vorable channels for expression. Volun- 
tary production of the first sound in a 
word also relieves the lower involuntary 
levels of the task of usurping the activi- 
ty of the cortex. Normal speech is vol- 
untary and cortical and the voluntary 
simulation of “stuttering” tends to 
heighten the activity of the higher levels 
of neural action. There are other pat- 
terns of speech control he can be taught 
later, but because of the psychologic 
effects in relieving fear before his fel- 
lows, voluntary stuttering or “bounc 
ing” is first recommended. 


C. Physiologic 


Before a full-sized mirror the patient 
should sit simulating all his so-called 
“habit” patterns. These he has learned, 
in order to avoid “stuttering” speech. 
Now he tries to gain voluntary cortical 
In adulthood these 
habits of motor overflow should be mus- 
tered and eventually eliminated. They 
are not essential to “stuttering’’ com- 
munication. The slight neural inter- 
ruptions which remain in his speech are 


control over them. 
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of little consequence provided a whole- 
some attitude surrounds them. 


D. Psychologic 

This part of the therapy has to do 
with the basic and developmental 
phases of the patient’s personality. He 
learns of the insecurities and their de- 
fenses which have developed around the 
fact that he is a “stutterer.” Insight 
into mental mechanisms, attitudes, and 
unwholesome and infantile fears is es- 
sential for the maladjusted dysphemic. 
He must learn new ways of evaluating 
his aptitudes and talents and seek to 
establish a new sanction for himself as 
a person. Belief of inward tensions 
tends to lighten the load of individual 
and social inhibition. 


E. Speech and Emotional Hygiene 


The patient learns to accept himself 
as a “stutterer.”’ After he has admitted 
this fact to himself and has learned to 
like to “stutter” in a new way, he ex- 
periences a sort of emotional catharsis 
which helps him accept himself as he is 
and not as he wanted to be (a normal 
speaker). 


F. Sociologic 

The “stutterer” with a difference in 
the form and manner of communication 
does not live unto himself alone. He, 
too, is dependent upon other people for 
psychologic as well as economic security. 
Therefore, he must have a good deal of 
experience in social projects by means 
of which he advertises the fact that he 
“stutters.” These social assignments in 
the form of interviews with clerks, pass- 
ers-by, etc., should be carefully super- 
vised at first. Later on, in clinical 
therapy, the patient makes his own as- 
signments, being very careful to analyze 
his and others’ reactions to every situa- 
tion. At this point in the therapy, the 
patient has so minimized the impor- 


tance of his speech that he is experienc- 
ing for the first time emotional freedom. 
Good “stuttering” is in direct relation 
to emotional freedom. 

With wholehearted cooperation and 
rapport between the clinician and the 
patient (using the above outlined ther- 
apy for at least three months, six hours 
a day under clinical supervision), the 
patient should have ironed out his habit 
patterns, avoidances, and secondary 
“crutches,” should have “stamped in” a 
compensatory sidedness pattern, should 
have gained a good deal of insight into 
himself as a person—a “stutterer,” and 
should have fewer overt, obnoxious my- 
ospasms. He should by now be a more 
livable person to himself and others. 
The eradication of all the original in- 
voluntary spasms might be too much to 
hope for. The few that may remain 
need not stand in his way to a successful 
way of living, if he has learned to accept 
and talk about them. 


G. Vocational 

This phase of the treatment refers to 
the aid the patient may need in work- 
ing out his ego-ideal. Perhaps, because 
of his “handicap” he has become inter- 
ested in a field of endeavor not suited 
to his aptitudes, he will need the help 
of a testing bureau counselor in order to 
learn where he best fits in a chosen vo- 
cation. The attitude he maintains and 
the amount of fluency he has in his 
speech will help the counselors in his 
evaluations for vocational placement. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In closing may I say that I have not 
tried in this writing .to explain all 
stuttering, and even though it may be 
discovered at some future date that my 
thinking at present as to this one phase 
of the etiology of the dysphemic is 
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wholly inaccurate, I satisfy my super-ego 
by the fact that I attempt to represent 
a therapy which takes an over-all view 
of the “stuttering.” I recommend to the 
speech pathologists that, knowing as lit- 
tle as we do about this most intriguing 
and age-long problem, we can do little 
harm in touching upon the problem 
from as many angles and points of view 


as is permissible within the scope of our 
training. We should all feel the press- 
ing need of working in close coopera. 
tion with other scientists interested in 
the human being. Asking important 
questions, followed by serious research 
on the entire organism, is certainly a 
modern urgent need for curious, serious- 
minded speech pathologists. 
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SPEECH TEACHING IN 
MICHIGAN ‘HIGH SCHOOLS 


Albert B. Becker, Charles T. Brown, and Jack W. Murphy 


INTRODUCTION 
HE college teacher of speech often 
5 per what constitutes good 
speech education. We are all fairly well 
agreed on general objectives. But how 
much do we vary is in the emphasis and 
methods used in teaching? 


Since the high school teacher probably 
reflects his college instruction in speech, 
the authors devised and sent a question- 
naire to the teachers of speech in Michi- 
gan high schools. The purpose was to 
find out what the high school speech in- 
structor does when he teaches a course 
labeled “speech” i.e. and what does he 
teach and how does he teach it? We 
offer the following findings, together 
with some observations on the conclu- 
sions. 


PROCEDURE 


The questionnaire was sent to 334 
teachers of speech in Michigan in the 
spring of 1950. Fifty-nine returned the 
form. 


It may be seen that twenty aspects or 
phases of speech education were listed 
under seven points of emphasis or, seven 
units of work. Also, we listed ten tech- 
niques or activities commonly used in 
the instruction of speech. The form 
was arranged to the end of gaining 
something of the relationships among 
the emphases and techniques. 


Mr. Becker (Ph.D., Northwestern, 1949) is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Speech at Western Michigan 
College of Education. Mr. Brown (Ph.D., Wis- 
consin, 1949) is Professor of Speech at Western 
Michigan College of Education. Mr. Murphy 
(M.S., Wisconsin, 1948) is Associate Professor of 


Speech at Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, 


Following are the questionnaire and 
the pertinent summary table and chart. 

The Speech Department at Western 
Michigan College is interested in deter- 
mining the content and techniques used 
in the course labelled “speech” as indi- 
cated in the recent study “Curricular 
Speech in Michigan High Schools.” 
Please put a check mark before each 
item listed under Content that you 
teach in the course called “speech.” On 
the line following the descriptive word, 
please place the number corresponding 
to the technique or techniques used in 
developing the item in the course. There 
are spaces to add other items. Please 
return this questionnaire to: Prof. A. B. 
Becker, Western Michigan College, Kal- 
amazoo. 


TECHNIQUES 


Lecture by instructor 
Text book discussion 
Speeches or talks 
Reading of prose or poetry 
Reading of plays 
Exercises 

a. Group 

b. Individual 

Group discussion 
Parliamentary procedure 
Choric speaking 


ov. oO NK = 


oF 


EXAMPLE: 


X1. Body 
Xa. Posture 2, 6a, 3 


CONTENT 


1. Social adjustment 
a. Stage fright 
b. 

Cc. 
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2. Standards of good speech 5. Language 
a. Directness a. Style 
b. Audience adaptation b. Clarity 
c. Value of ideas c. Originality 
d. d. Vividness 
6. Thought 
g. Body ; oor 
: a. Rational thinking 
a. Posture b. Organization & Order 
b. Movement c. Evidence 
c. Gesture ... ee d. Transitions 
d. e. 
e. f. 
4. Voice 7. Attitudes 
a. Quality a. Causes of 
b. Effect of 
b. Force 
c. Pitch - 
d. Time = 
e. DO YOU COACH: 
f. Plays Debate Oratory Declamation 
RANK-ORDER OF METHODS EMPLOYED FOR TEACHING SPEECH 
(Used most frequently for teaching Social Adjustment, Body, Language.) 
Talks 
| (The method most frequently used along with talks was lecture.) 
| (Used most frequently for teaching Body, Standards, Voice.) 
Lecture 
(The method most frequently used along with lecture was text discussion.) 
Dts — ss ewe 
Text (Used most frequently for teaching Body, Voice, Standards.) 


Discussion 


Individual 
Exercises 


Group 


Discussion 


Group 


Exercises 


Reading of 


prose, poetry 


Reading of 
plays 


Choric 


Reading 


Parliamentary 


Procedure 


(The methods most frequently used along with text discussion were lecture 
and talks.) 


| (Used most frequently for teaching Body, Voice.) 


(The method most frequently used along with individual exercises was group 
discussion.) 





(Used most frequently for teaching Thought, Social Adjustment, Attitudes.) 
(The method most frequently used along with group discussion was talks.) 








(Used most frequently for teaching Body, Voice Social Adjustment.) 
<5 a re 

(The method most frequently used along with group exercises was individual 
exercises.) 


(Used most frequently for teaching Voice, Social Adjustment, Language.) 


(The method most frequently used along with reading was individual exercises.) 


(Used most frequently for teaching Voice.) 


(The method most frequently used along with reading plays was text discussion.) 








(Used most frequently for teaching Voice.) 


(The method most frequently used along with choric reading was individual 
exercises.) 





| (Used most frequently for teaching Thought.) 

ial 

(There was no second choice of a method where parliamentary procedure was 
used.) 
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FREQUENCY OF METHOD OF INSTRUCTION FOR EACH OF TWENTY EMPHASES 
IN INSTRUCTION (59 replies) 









































ge 5) 
- ral .2 = 
wFS 2 4g PP 28 sh og 2 oP 
es, 62 ge 2 3 BE FE SE Fe uk Fe 
Sas Pe $2 's os z ‘ ra 
284 3 5A & wm wh Of £4 6A EE Se 
No. of times used. 628 563 697 259 130 334 489 437 71 93 
Rank Order. 2 3 1 7 8 6 4 5 10 9 
1. Social Adjustment oo 
ND IN coin «a apiee nie 57 26 28 = 42 16 5 24 26 29 3 4 
2. Standards of Good Speech 59 
a. Directness ..57 38 31 39 6 3 "7 19 20 2 1 
b. Audience Adaptation .......54 29 27 36 6 2 1 12 26 3 2 
c. Value of Ideas Simca tate 36 28 25 6 2 7 11 30 4 1 
3. Body 2 aie 
a. Posture ; 58 40 39 39 S38 #. Bo, oft 
b. Movement a 57 33 34 39 5 9 25 37 12 2 4 
c. Gesture +i eb 0b os RI 37 34 40 5 8 2 38 16 2 4 
. Voice Ae 
a. Quality nv ae 38 32 36 35 15 28 834 15 1 47 
b. Force . 54 32 29 36 go 16 =n 33 15 ® 
c. Time 54 29 39 8=—_ 334 32 5 2s 18 1 14 
d. Pitch 56 33 a Ci a SB oe Be 1 16 
5. Language — 
a. Style 48 33 24 33 17 8 10 17 19 2 2 
RNS oo c 3-5 woo +9 ae POS 53 29 25 39 15 1 18 1722 6 2 
c. Originality 50 26 21 41 9 4 18 20 20 2 1 
d. Vividness 50 2g 27 39 17 8 11 18 20 2 4 
6. Thought 58 
a. Rational Thinking 53 28 31 39 5 3 8 11 40 14 1 
b. Organiation and Order By 34 30 37 4 2 11 14 29 «(18 ! 
c. Evidence > fg 26 22 27 4 3 o. Ft 4 1 
d. Transitions 35 23 206 4 2 8 12 20 3 1 
7. Attitudes 42 
a. Causes 42 29 20 15 4 1 8 8 29 2 1 
b. Effects 42 29 20 15 4 1 8 8 29 2 1 
8. Coaches 52 
a. Plays 38 
b. Debate 19 
c. Oratory 1 acne 
d. Declamation 35 


OBSERVATIONS REGARDING CONCLUSIONS 
A. Subject-matter: 

1. Apparently there is general agree- 
ment on what subject-matter should be 
dealt with in the high school speech 
course, since nearly all of the teachers 
replying taught the first six subject-mat- 
ter areas, and 71 per cent taught atti- 
tudes. 

2. In the area of thought, however, 


there is less tendency to teach evidence 


than there is to teach rational thinking 
and organization. (The same is true for 
teaching transitions.) It is to be hoped 
that this does not indicate a minimizing 
of the importance of sound, pertinent 
information as the basis of assertions or 
accusations. This seems to the authors 
to be of particular importance in these 
times when charges and counter-charges 
are made without much concern for the 
facts. 
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B. Methods: 


1. The methods which are 
ranked at the top (Talks, Lectures, Text- 
discussion) suggest that the typical high 
school speech class is teacher-centered 
and teacher-dominated. 


three 


2. Group activity is used much less 
than the three. The two chief 
tools for democratic action (discussion 
and parliamentary procedure) occupy a 
minor role. 


above 


(Note observation #2 un- 
der “Subject-matter.”) 

g. It is interesting to note that indi- 
vidual and group exercises, as well. as 
reading of prose, poetry, and plays, are 
used primarily for teaching the use of 


voice and body in speech. Is this one 
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reason for college students saying they 
“hate poetry?” 


C. Extra-curricular Teaching of Speech; 

1. If our sampling is representative 
almost 70 per cent of the high schoo 
debate teams in Michigan are coached 
by teachers who do not teach the speech 
course. Why? 


2. On the contrary, only 36 per cen 


of the plays are coached by teachen} 


who do not teach the speech course 
(Yet, note observation +3 under “Meth 
ods.’’) 

3. In the case of oratory and decla 
mation, almost 50 per cent of the coach 
ing is done by teachers who do not teach 


the speech course. Again, why? 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Henry Mueller, Editor 


TEACHING SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. By Karl F. Robinson. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1951; pp. vii+438. 


$4.00. 


Dr. Robinson’s book is planned for both the 
teacher in training and the teacher in service 
concerned with teaching a basic speech course. 
The book is divided into three parts: the first, 
the is concerned with the 
factors which affect speech instruction; the sec- 
ond, about 150 pages in length, takes up in 
considerable detail the problems faced in teach- 
ing the first speech course; the third, a little 
longer than the second, treats separately each 
of the extra-class activities usually directed by 
teacher. 


and much shortest, 


the speech 
Part I deals with the speech teacher in rela- 
tion to his administrator, the physical plant, his 
students, other departments, and to the com- 
munity. The lofty, and the advice 
is generally informed and wise. The new teach- 
well advised to move 


aims are 
er, nevertheless, will be 
It takes time, no matter how clever one 
the intra-mural commun- 
needs to know his fellow workers and 
relations to and to the ad- 
ministration. One needs to know much more 
about his students than is furnished by a 
questionnaire and a course in adolescent psy- 
And the teach- 
er’s relation to the larger community will be 
affected by the school’s relationship to that 
community. Dr. advice that the 
teacher consult his principal constantly is ex- 
cellent, but if he is a member of a department 
rather than its chairman, he should observe 
protocol. 


slowly. 
is, to understand 
ity. One 
other 


their each 


chology—valuable as those are. 


Robinson’s 


I cannot agree that “it is usually possible for 
the speech teacher to secure the assistance of 
faculty members in augmenting or improving 
school facilities for speech instruction.” I have 
noticed that Industrial Arts and Sewing, no 
less than Speech, have organized curricula. Un- 
less the school program has been specifically set 
up to integrate these curricula, the speech teach- 
er should expect no help of this sort. 

Part II will interest both teachers and student 
teachers. Besides chapters in such expected areas 
as voice, language, and visible action, there is 
a ten page chapter on listening, and a chapter 


on teaching communicativeness. I was particu- 
larly interested in the chapter on evaluation, 
and plan to revise some of my methods in ac- 
cordance with it. All readers will find helpful 
the many check lists, charts, and ballots. Sample 
units and lesson plans appear in several chap- 
ters. The chapter on textbooks and teaching 
aids contains a very interesting list of instruc- 
tional films. 


On page 251 there is a short bibliography 
(which the printer has made “biography”) of 
textbooks, containing most of those for the 
high school level currently in print. This chap- 
ter will be useful to the experienced and the 
new teacher as well. However, I was distressed 
to discover that no mention was made of vocab- 
ulary (although this factor is implied under 
appropriateness”) among the criteria for choos- 
ing a textbook. Unless students can read a text- 
book with relative ease, it is worse than useless. 
(When we sought a new textbook last year, we 
found most available books too difficult in vo- 
cabulary for our students. Our course is re- 
quired of all tenth grade students; consequently 
we have students of a wide range of ability and 
interest—including those who are merely mark- 
ing time until their sixteenth birthdays.) The 
vocabularies of an unselected group and a 
group of upper class students with a particu- 
lar interest in speech differ significantly. Dr. 
Robinson seems to have placed too little em- 
phasis on the necessary differences between an 
elective course in the junior or senior year and 
a course required of all students. The teacher 
who uses plans made for an elective course for 
a required course is doomed to frustration. 

Part III will be useful to both classes of read- 
ers. It begins with an orientation to activities 
and contests, and continues with a separate 
chapter on each activity. In addition, there is 
a long chapter on judges and judging contain- 
ing several sample ballots. 

Besides the table of contents, there is an 
adequate index for those who wish to use the 
book for reference, rather than as a textbook. 
Whether or not the college instructor in a course 
in the teaching of speech will find them useful, 
to me they seem rather unimaginative. On the 
other hand, the references following the exer- 
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cises add up to an impressive bibliography of 
the speech arts. 
Altogether this is a sound and comprehen- 
sive textbook. 
Rose L. Hewitt, 
Urbana (Illinois) High School 


TEACHING SECONDARY ENGLISH. By John 
J. DeBoer, Walter V. Kaulfers, and Helen 
Rand Miller. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 


Company, Inc., 1951; pp. ix+427. $4.00. 


The aim of this textbook is to impart to the 
prospective teacher of English the methods of 
developing the avenues of communication: read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listening, so that 
young people will become active and _ intelli- 
gent members of society. The book “concen- 
trates upon the role of English in the total 
school program in a period of social change 
and educational reorganization.” Emphasis is 
placed upon the individual needs of youth and 
the demands of democratic so- 
Only the sections in the textbook per- 
taining to speech will be considered in this 
review. 


our modern 


ciety. 


Two the authors discuss 


munication through speaking. 


In Chapter com- 
Language com- 
munication is considered a part of life. “If the 
lessons of the classroom are to carry over into 
life, we must bring life into the classroom.” 
The teacher should consider how she can create 
an “opportunity for talking in class as people 
want to talk in other life situations.” It is dif- 
ficult to ascertain what is meant when the 
authors state that one should never speak in 
a classroom as he does not 
speak outside a classroom. 
that an _ indirect 


want people to 
I prefer to consider 
reference is made to the 
teacher’s speech, for this phase is unfortunately 
omitted from the book. I feel that this sec- 
tion is lacking in information and is repetitious 
of ideas already known. 

The speaking experiences suggested include 
having a class president serve as chairman every 
day to present an agenda to the class, giving 
to two or more students the responsibility to 
teach parts of an assigned lesson, allowing three 
to five students to discuss a lesson in round- 
table fashion before the class. Impromptu 
talks, the telling of original stories, partici- 
pation in panel discussions, presentations of 
oral books reviews, and oral interviews provide 
meaningful speaking situations. It should not 
be overlooked, however, that every time a stu- 
dent speaks there is a speaking situation. May 
I amend the slogan, “Every Teacher a Teacher 
of English,” by adding “Every Teacher a Teach- 
er of Speech?” “It is to be hoped that the stu- 


dents will not ask to have a debate. Debatg 
belong to the past when men fought duels with 
words. Now we try to think together to decide 
what to do.” Is discussion without authority 
and logical development to be preferred? | 
hope not! 

“Because people need self-confidence to speak 
well, there should be every effort to give it 
students and there should be nothing to take 
it away. All criticism should be positive.” No 
one is able to give confidence to another; one 
has to develop it. Furthermore, I believe that 
the development of self-confidence should par. 
allel the improvement of speaking habits. Hoy 
is it possible for a student to improve his speak. 
ing habits if he is ignorant of his weaknesses 
“As students gain confidence, they speak conf- 
dently.” I believe that this generalization is not 
always true. There are times when a student 
may be confident of his material, but his words, 
upon reaching his listeners, are tempered by 
arhythmic patterns, a high pitch, and. unpleas- 
ant quality. The listener's attention is diverted 
from what is being said to how it is being said, 
and varied impressions are received. 

“Reading aloud . . . needs developing in high 
The that when a few 
students have copies of a poem or story and 
take turns reading it to the class there is a 
challenge to communicate meaning rather than 
just printed words. This is a very good point 
to make. One 


school.” authors state 


could state further that the 


student should be instructed in the techniques’ 


of oral reading. I disagree, however, with the 
statement that the “ability to speak and read 
distinctly develops suddenly on the stage,” for 
I believe that this ability develops when the 
student has an understanding of the principles 
of oral reading, satisfactory voice and diction, 
and practice in reading. The authors also ad: 
vocate the employment of choral speaking as a 
means of building confidence and improving 
oral reading ability. 

As a teacher of English as well as a teacher 
of Speech, I feel that, in spite of the negative 
criticisms I have mentioned, Teaching Second- 
ary English is a step in the right direction, for 
the authors recognize the importance of includ- 
ing speaking and listening as “facets” of lan- 
gauge. 

Rose L. ABERNETHY, 

State Teachers College, 

New Platz, N. Y. 

PSYCHOLOGY IN THE SERVICE OF THE 

SCHOOL. By M. F. Cleugh. New York: The 

Philosophical Library, 1951; pp. vii+183- 

$3.75. 
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This little book written by a University of 
London psychologist, counsels parents and the 
dassroom teacher on the handling of common 
adjustment problems among pre-school, elemen- 
tary, and high school youngsters. The focus is 
upon recognition of the ordinary, garden va- 
riety of mis-adjustment, which should be dealt 
with by the alert teacher himself, and the in- 
telligent identification of the seriously malad- 
justed student who should be referred to a 
psychological clinic for guidance. 


Mr. Cleugh reminds the teacher that the 
child, in reacting to an “over-repressive environ- 
ment,” seeks either a “fight” or “flight” adjust- 
ment; “the child may either turn on the op- 


posing forces, and by attacking, seek to over- 
come them, and achieve his own ends by battle 
royal, or he may ostensibly retreat from the 
field, and seek refuge in flight, or in regression 
to an earlier stage of his develpoment.” The 
author believes that the teacher readily recog- 
nizes the former, since aggression creates a dis- 
often goes unde- 
tected. To the psychologist, regressive and es- 
capist reactions may be even more serious than 
aggressive, and Mr. Cleugh seems to be cru- 
sading for more skillful handling of the with- 
drawal problem. “It is permissible to wonder,” 
he says, “whether the balance has not tipped too 
far in the other direction, so that teachers lose 
sight of the individual in the desire for social 


turbance, while the latter 


conformity.” 

The author suggests that the teacher’s ability 
to recognize adjustment difficulties and to select 
cases requiring referral will be improved by: 
(1) making sure that inferences are based on 
facts, rather than on speculation; (2) exercising 
caution in inferring causes of the difficulty; (3) 
taking care that all relevant factors are con- 
sidered, while avoiding an estimate based on one 
or two only; (4) discounting any effects of dis- 
tortion introduced by the teacher’s own per- 
sonality; and (5) knowing which factors are 
significant and which in a given case are irrele- 
vant. He warns the teacher not to make snap 
judgments, but to “hurry slowly,” since a case 
needing referral must not be too long neglected, 
and to seek out the simplest explanations and 
try the simplest remedies first. 

This volume is Impressive for several reasons. 
It is refreshingly free of technical jargon; its 
meaning is clear and easily comprehended. It 
presents eighty or ninety examples of children 
with adjustment problems, ranging from minor 
Matters for the teacher’s attention to major 
maladjustments which should be analyzed by 
those trained in this field. The examples are 
clear, detailed, and well chosen. It is not a 


book on the seriously maladjusted or on spe- 
cialized treatment; the problems discussed are 
those met in almost every classroom. It sug- 
guest a “practical guide to action,” with pro- 
cedural steps carefully outlined and explained. 

The book has no more and no less utility for 
the teacher of speech than for all teachers, 
but it is none the less useful for that. Its sug- 
gestions, for example, cannot be transferred 
literally to the problem of deciding whether 
to help the speech defective in the classroom 
or to refer him to a speech clinic, although 
some of the underlying principles are the same. 
To the teacher who needs additional informa- 
tion on the child’s adjustment problems or 
who wants to review some of the psychological 
principles involved, this volume would be help- 
ful. 

Hacpert E, GULLey, 
University of Illinois 


AMERICAN SPEECH. By Wilhelmina Hedde 
and W. Norwood Brigance. (Third Edition). 
New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1951; 
pp. xi+596. $2.80. 

It is heartening to find a high school speech 
textbook going into a third edition within a 
ten year period. Such revision speaks well for 
the authors and publisher who are willing to 
take the time and expense necessary to make 
the revision, and bears mute testimony to the 
general popularity of the book itself. 

As were its predecessors, the third edition of 
American Speech is based on the premise that 
speech training is necessary for all who would 
live as efficient democratic citizens in an in- 
creasingly complex society. 

No major changes have been made in this 
edition. In fact, the changes are so slight that 
pagination is identical with the 1946 revision, 
The differences between the two editions are 
found in the revision of the material in two of 
the chapters, the addition of new references, 
and the replacement of pictures which were 
becoming dated with more recent ones. 

Part I of this textbook deals with everyday 
speech in a democracy. Chapter I has been 
brought up to date as regards its motivation, 
Current examples replace those which no long- 
er have immediate appeal to the high school 
student. The remainder of this part stands 
the same as before and deals with conversation, 
group discussion, and parliamentary procedure. 

“Communicating Thought” is the title of 
Part II. In this section are to be found chap- 
ters dealing with the voice, the body, pronun- 
ciation, and listening. No new content has been 
added to this section. 
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fopics treated in Part III include preparing 
the speech, special types of speeches, ways of 
delivering the speech, debate, and radio speak- 
ing and televiSion. The title of this part, “Orig 
inal Speaking,” might be questioned somewhat. 
Certainly conversation and group discussion are 
as original as the types of speaking discussed 
in this One might also speculate on 
the reason for including radio and _ television 
speaking in this part, as in many instances these 
are not original. 


section. 


Still another question arises 
from putting the chapter on debate where it is. 
Certainly it is a type of original speaking, but 
it would seem logical to have it immediately 
follow the chapters on group discussion and 
parliamentary procedure rather than to come 
several chapters later. Chapter XIV, formerly 
radio, has been revised to 
It is brief, 
present high 


dealing solely with 
include some material on television. 
but is probably satisfactory for 
school needs. 

Nothing new is found in Part IV, “Interpre 

tation.” Getting the meaning, interpreting dif- 
ferent types of literature, choral speaking, story- 
telling, and declaiming are treated in this sec- 
tion. It is to be wondered why the material 
on melody, force, and time is not presented in 
the chapter on voice rather than in this sec- 
tion. The chapter on story-telling might also 
be placed earlier, so that its principles could 
be incorporated into everyday conversation or 
the more formal types of speech making. 
Part V, “Dramatics,” remains much the same. 
One addition is found in a chart comparing 
the radio play, the stage play, and the televised 
play. Subjects discussed in this section include 
drama appreciation, acting, preparing and stag- 
ing the play, playwriting, and puppets.. 

The weakness of American Speech is the weak- 
ness of all others of its knd—it covers too many 
activities to be to deal with them ade- 
quately. However, as long as general speech 
textbooks must be adapted to all sorts and 
lengths of courses, this condition will exist, and 
authors of such 


able 


textbooks cannot be criticized 
too severely for handling their material as they 
do. 

The book is strong in its over-all organiza- 
tion. It moves from the more to the less fa- 
miliar, or from the more often used to the less 
often used types of speaking activities. There 
is also a general progression from the less to 
the more formal types of speech. It is written 
in a vocabulary that the average high school 
student can understand, and it appeals, through 
its text and its pictures, to his present interests 
while aiming at both present and future use. 
This reviewer gladly concurs with the judg- 


ments of those who in reviews of earlier ed. 
tions of this to be 
sound and worthwhile. 


textbook pronounced it 
KENNETH Burns, 
University of Illinois 


PLANNING TO STUDY 


Elizabeth Stadtlander. 
Publishers, Inc., 


EFFICIENTLY, } 
St. Louis: Educational 
1950; pp. 116. $2.25. 


This is a useful guide for the student who 
wishes to get the most from the hours he spenés 
studying. It has been written expressly for th 
college freshman, but there is no reason wh 
it would not also be valuable to the high schoo 
student, particularly those chapters dealing with 
the handling of topical and non-topical read. 
ing. In these chapters the author has giver 
suggestions to students who do not distinguish 
between these two types of writing, and asa 
result are spending twice as much time o 
assignments as they minimum 
of understanding. The chapters devoted to pre 
paring for and writing examinations are als 
worth special attention. 


should, with a 


The exercises which conclude each chapter 
make it evident that the author intended Plan 
ning to Study Efficiently to be a textbook fora 


course on the subject. As such it is quite ade. 


quate. However, it need not be used as a text 
book. It has a good deal to offer the person 
who wishes to brush up on his study habits 


without actually working on the exercises. 


The author has tried to give the student a 
much freedom in choice of methods as possible 
For instance, in the chapter entitled “Planning 
to Make Lecture Notes,’ three suggestions have 
been given: the single divided page technique, 
the left-right page technique, and the separate 
page revised note technique. All of these meth- 
ods have merit, but the one which is best de- 
pends upon the type of assignments given and 
upon personal preference as well. 

The chapters have been written in outline 
form so that the reader need not become lost 
in a mass of extraneous details and explana 
tions, but can readily follow the suggested pro 
cedures. 

Actually, most of the suggestions given are 
not new, but they are well organized and clear 
ly and concisely written. 

LouIsE MONEz, 
Roslyn (New York) Public Schools 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS. By Walter W. Cook. 
Minneapolis: Bureau of Educational Research, 
College of Education, University of Minne 
sota, 1951; pp. 44. $0.40. 
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This photo-offset pamphlet is a reprint of 
an article originally published in the 1950 edi- 
tion of The Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search. Although much of its contents must be 
obscure to a reader lacking specialized courses 
in educational measurement, this summary of 
an important aspect of testing should be on 
the desk of every teacher who uses “short an- 
swer”’ (whether his subject be 
speech or some other), and in his hands when 
he composes a test designed to measure attain- 
ment of either “skilis’”’ or “content.” 

After a introduction the bulk of the 
pamphlet is organized under four main head- 
ings: “The Testing Movement,” “The Central 
Problems of Test Construction,” 
“Evaluation of a Test,” and “Scoring a Test.” 
“Needed Research,” a fifth section of a single 
paragraph in length, by implication serves as 
So brief a study needs no index; 
rather than ex- 


written tests 


brief 


Achievement 


a summary. 


the bibliography is selective, 


haustive. 
Only certain isolated aspects of speech can 
be tested in writing; however, many teachers 


of speech not only conclude their courses with 
written administer _ brief 
written tests throughout the semester as well. 


examinations, but 


Because they are more conveniently scored (and 
possibly because their vogue continues), many 
teachers use short-answer (which they often 
erroneously term “objective” when objectivity 
has not been ascertained) tests in preference to 
essay tests. Whether or not he comprehends 
the underlying principles, such a teacher should 
read—and heed—"Characteristics of a Mea- 
surable Property,” “Nature of Achievement and 
Meaning of Its Measurement,” “Formulation, 
Selection, and Arrangement of Test Exercises,” 
“Suggestions for constructing objective tests” 
every time he composes a short-answer test, and 
“Scoring a Test” before transmuting numerical 
scores into letter grades. 

The above paragraph is not meant to imply 
that even the most careful study of Achieve- 
ment Tests will alone qualify the reader in edu- 
cational measurement. It suggests, rather, that 
if teachers using written tests to evaluate stu- 
dents’ achievements were to follow the direc- 
tions (whether as rules of thumb or with some 
inkling of their foundation) in this booklet, 
many a student would be rated with less bias— 
whether favorable or unfavorable—than he is 
at present. 

H.L.M. 








IN THE PERIODICALS 


Elizabeth Andersch, Editor 
Assisted by Carroll Arnold and Gordon Wiseman 


SPEECH IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Of General Interest 
BENNE, KENNETH D., “Group Dynamics and the 
Conditions of Rationality in Judgment,” The 
Educational Forum, XV _ (November 1951), 
43-53. 
he author makes no attempt to deal direct- 
ly with any of the more common challenges to 
traditional ideas of human 
that his task is one of 
pointing to one frequently neglected set of po- 
tentially controllable conditions—group condi- 
tions—which seem to influence the rationality 
or irrationality of the judgments of men. 


conceptions and 
rationality. He feels 


CAFFREY, JOHN, “Introducing IPA to Secondary- 
School Students,” The Clearing House, 26 
(December 1951), 216-220. 

The author has observed in teaching the IPA 
to secondary-school students that they seem to 
have either very great or very little difficulty 
in learning phonetic transcription; there is 
practically no middle group. The author then 
goes on to describe his method of teaching IPA. 
The description of the method is vivid and 
would be of help to anyone teaching the IPA. 
He also explains the “slightly simplified” ver- 
sion of IPA which he and Don Brown, of Se- 
quoria High School, Redwood City, California, 
developed for use at the public school level. 


CrAFTON, ALLEN, “Education and a Course in 
Speech,” Kansas Speech Journal, 8 (September- 
October, 1951), 3-9. 

Thoughts on the study of oral communica- 
tion: its contribution toward the ends of educa- 
tion and methods of teaching which make use 


of the motives impelling students to seek edu- 
cation. 


“Current Materials,” Educational Screen, XXX 

(November 1951), 377-380. 

An annotated list of filmstrips, slides, motion 
pictures, educational kits, charts, records, and 
catalogs and booklets available for use in the 
classroom. 


This directory is 
magazine. 


a regular feature of the 


Futter, Max E., “The Communications Teacher 
Asks Some Questions,” The Journal of Com. 
munication, 1 (May 1951), 36-40. 

The author has formulated a series of ques- 
tions dealing with the teaching of communica- 
tions courses as a summary of the problems 
raised at two recent workshops: The Conference 
on Composition and Communication Courses, 
a Subsidiary of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English held on March 23-24, and a meet- 
ing sponsored by the Central States Speech As 
sociation on April 14-15. Coming from the ex- 
periences of classroom teachers in some forty 
mid-western institutions, these questions should 
indicate areas for continued and much-needed 
research. 


Guyer, Byron, “A Group Method Used in Com- 
munication Classes,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, 26 (October 1951), 341 
343- 

An account of using the group method as an 
effective way of improving the students’ skill in 
writing. 


Jones, Howarp Mumrorp, “The Scholar and the 
World,” Journal of Higher Education, 2 
(October 1951), 345-352, 399- 

“It is the scholar’s obligation to maintain, 
among the pressures of our industrial society 
and amid the tensions of world conflict, a prop- 
er place for proper scholarship—the voice of 
man thinking,” says Professor Jones. This de- 
fense, he makes clear, is no less necessary im 
elementary and secondary education than in 
colleges and universities. 


LoEwENBERG, RICHARD D., “Speech Impluse and 
Language Frustration,” ETC., VIII (Winter 
1951), 110-116. 

A discussion of two antagonistic forces in 
steady conflict: one, a drive to reach out to 
others through sounds; the other, the aware- 
ness of how inadequate our tools are and how 
little if anything is transmitted to our fellow 
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man. The author says that it is his hope to 
give a new focus by bringing together scattered 
facts and correlating the lessons of speech im- 
pulses and language frustration and pointing 
out of the significance of bridge languages as a 
product of these forces. 


“4 Program of Speech Education,” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, 37 (October 1951), 347- 
358. 

\ report of the recommendations of the Con- 
test Committee of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, adopted 
by the Association in March, 1951. The report 
considers the place and importance of speech 
in a free society, in general education, and in 
specialized education, including extra-curricular 
activities. 


Reppinc, W. CHarves, “The Most Important 
Problems of College Courses in Communica- 
tion,” The Journal of Communication, 1 

Mav 1951), 30-35. 

\ summary of the workshop discussions held 
under the auspices of the National Society for 
the Study of Communication at its convention 
in December, 1950. 

Five general conclusions were reached: (1) 
thorough investigation and study of the issues 
involved should precede the adoption of a basic 
communication course; (2) recognizing the sig- 
nificance and value of courses combining two 
or more communicative skills, the participants 
in the discussion favor further experimentation 
with such courses; (3) administrators and teach- 
ers concerned with the development of such a 
course should consult with speech experts, 
teachers of English composition, clinical psy- 
chologists, reading specialists, educators partic- 
ularly interested in general studies, and spe- 
cialists in the use of audio-visual methods and 
materials; (4) because of the comparative re- 
cency of Communication Courses, it is impos- 
sible to make any valid judgment regarding 
the comparative effectiveness of these courses 
compared with the traditional “fundamentals” 
courses; (5) there is a real need for research in 
the field. 

The balance of the article deals with other 
questions discussed, including the philosophy 
behind communication courses, current trends, 
evaluations, and curricular and administrative 
alrangements. 


Sopet, Morton J., “Socio-Dramas: an Aid in 
Classroom Discipline,” The Clearing House, 
26 (December 1951), 235-238. 

Mr. Sobel feels that Socio-Drama or role-play- 
ing, “can be used in any class with any subject 


being taught and, in combination with short 
and pointed discussion periods, it proves of 
great value in the solution of discipline prob- 
lems and in providing living situations in which 
children can express themselves.” This method 
cannot be used successfully unless one has the 
basic assumption that discipline and control 
must be exercised from within the child, with 
only motivation and guidance coming from an 
over-seeing adult. The author describes one 
of his socio-dramas and shows the results. Mir- 
acles are not guaranteed, but the technique is 
set forth that teachers in similar situations 
might avail themselves of it. 


“Trade Directory for the Audio-Visual Field,” 
Educational Screen, XXX (October 1951), 338- 
339- 


A directory of companies from which films, 
flat pictures, projectors and supplies, produc- 
tion equipment, records, recorders and players, 
filmstrips and slides may be obtained. Also 
listed are projection, laboratory, and film pro- 
duction services. 


WHITEHOUSE, FREDERICK A., “Teamwork—A De- 
mocracy of Professions,” Exceptional Chil- 
dren, 18 (November 1951), 45-52. 


A discussion of the importance of teamwork 
in treating the “whole” man and the difficulties 
encountered in trying to achieve this coopera- 
tive effort. 

The writer points out that “The clients 
whose total situations are serious (and these 
are not necessarily the severely physically dis- 
abled) require highly specialized treatment in a 
rehabilitation center with broad service in co- 
operative teamplay.” 


WIKSELL, Wes.tey, “Communication Courses in 
Selected Colleges and Universities,” The Jour- 
nal of Communication, 1 (May 1951), 27-29. 


A brief report of the work of a Committee on 
Problems of Communication Courses of the 
Speech Association of America. 

This committee selected for study represen- 
tative communication courses in the United 
States and obtained information regarding 
them by personal interviews. 

While there were some similarities in the 
programs studied, the differences were much 
more striking, a fact probably explained by 
“the recency of the movement, the lack of any 
guiding force or central organization, and the 
lack of a distinctive text book or a dominant 
personality in the field.” 
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Drama and Interpretation 


ANDERSON, MARGARET L., “Memorized Read- 
ings,” Kansas Speech Journal, 8 (November- 
December 1951), 4-5- 
\ criticism of the content and usefulness of 
the memorized reading with an argument for 
reading from the printed page as a substitute 
activity in the high school speech program. 
“Bibliography of One-Act Plays,” 
XXIII (November 1951), 34-35. 


Dramatics, 


An annotated bibliography of one-act plays 
by well-known playwrights. 


Bishop, Jor F., “Rhythm and Tempo in Di- 
recting, Acting,” Players Magazine, 28 (No- 
vember 1951), 33-34. 

Feeling that rhythm and tempo are probably 
the most important phases of play production 
and that they unify and blend the whole play, 
the writer analyzes these two characteristics and 
explains how the director can develop an aware- 
ness for the basic beat of a play and the tempo 
of its parts. 


Burcu, KATHERINE, “The School Play,” The Pro- 
gressive Teacher, LVII (September 1951), 8. 
Practical suggestions for the production of a 

school play by an inexperienced teacher. 


Corson, RIicHarD, “Effective Use of Wigs,” 
Players Magazine, 28 (November 1951), 46-47. 
Suggestions regarding selection, use, and care 

of wigs. 

CrANE, DororHy M., “Experience for All,” 
Players Magazine, 28 (November 1951), 40. 
At Newport News High School, as a partial 

answer to the problem of providing more op- 

portunities for participation in school plays, an 
intramural play festival has been initiated. 

The author explains the organization of such 
a contest. 


Fitut, Burton, “High School Dramatics With- 
out Going Hollywood,” The Bulleti~ of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, 35 (November 1951), 134-143. 

Many of the real problems that face a high 
school drama teacher are discussed by the 
author with concrete suggestions for their elimi- 
nation. A workable course of study in Dra- 
matics is included. 


McLeop, ARCHIBALD, “Arena Modification,” 
Players Magazine, 28 (November 1951), 35-36. 
A report of the experiences of Southern IIli- 

nois University with the type of central stag- 


TEACHER 


ing in which the audience is placed on three 
sides, with some kind of scenery on the fourth, 
The author feels that this modification ip 
arena technique overcomes some of the short- 
comings of conventional arena staging. 


POLLETTE, JOHN, “Try-out Plays for Children’s 
Theatre,” Players 
1951), 8. 


Magazine, 28 October 

For the past nine years, Seattle Junior Pro- 
grams, Inc., has been conducting an annual 
playwriting competition for Children’s plays, 
few of which ever saw a production. 

This year, for the first time, a very success. 
ful cooperative project in the Seattle Public 
Schools made it possible to try out one of these 
prize competition plays. 


Lincoln High School’s drama classes __pro- 
duced the original Deep Harbor, a story about 
the founding of Seattle, with the director and 
author working together to improve the script 
throughout rehearsals. 

Produced in several elementary schools, many 
educational benefits were derived by not only 
the playwright and actors, but also by the stu- 
dents who attended the play. 


Prisk, BERNEICE, “Millinery for the 
Players Magazine, 28 (November 1951). 48-49. 


Stage,” 


Helpful suggestions for effective millinery for 
play production. 


Prisk, BERNEICE, “Where Do I Buy It?’ Players 

Magazine, 28 (October 1951), 14. 

A most useful directory of companies from 
which costumes and wigs may be secured, and 
theatrical fabric, dance footwear, tights, millin- 
ery supplies, dyes, notions, rayon horsehair, and 
other needed costume materials may be pur- 
chased. 


STOKESBERRY, RUTH, “Selecting Plays for Pro- 
duction,” The English Journal, 40 (November 
1951), 505-508. 

Insisting that a “good play is easier to pro- 
duce than a second-rate one,” the author offers 
some principles for selecting a high school play 
and concludes with a list of thirty-four plays of 
quality but “not too difficult for the inexperi- 
enced group.” 


Witney, JosepH A., “Reading Rehearsals,” 
Dramatics, XXIII (November 1951), 9, 31: 
Time may profitably be spent on three or 

four reading rehearsals carefully planned by 

the director before he begins the actual- re- 
hearsals and blocking of the play. 
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Public Speaking, Discussion, and Debate 
CLARK, WILLIAM K., “Are We Teaching Debate 

—or Dialectic?,” The Speaker, XXXIV _ (No- 

vember 1951), 17-19. 

After Clark defines and discusses the two 
words, he adds that, “as long as we, teach stu- 
dents dialectic and judge them on the basis of 
which debater did the better job of debating, 
debate will remain in little rooms with a critic 
judge, perhaps a timekeeper, and four people 
disputing—logically, of course.” 


Dem, W. Roy, “The Chair is Open,” The 

GAVEL, 34 (November 1951), 7-8. 

An exposition of some of the more confusing 
aspects of parliamentary language and usage 
with special reference to the duties of the chair- 
man. 


Gisson, Harowp E., “Conscription of All Ameri- 
cans in Time of War,” School Activities, 
XXIII (October 1951), 52-56. 

An interesting coverage of the negative side 
of the high school debate question for the year. 


Gisson, Haron E., “Planning the Affirmative 
Rebuttal Speech,” School Activities, XXIII 
(November 1951), 91-95. 

Suggestions are given for planning a rebut- 
tal speech. The planning of the rebuttal speech 
for the affirmative side of the high school de- 
bate question is given particular attention. 


Gisson, Harowp E., “Planning the Negative 
Rebuttal Speech,” School Activities, 23 (De- 
cember 1951), 117-119. 

\ thorough discussion of the negative rebut- 
tal speech on the subject: Resolved That All 
American Citizens Should Be Subject to Con- 
scription for Essential Service in time of War. 
The major affirmative arguments are brought 
out and a negative refutation suggested for each 
one. 


Kaye, STEPHEN R., “Ivy League Tries New 
Meeting,” The Gavel, XXXIV _ (November 
1951), 10-11. 

The agenda and schedule of the Ivy League 
Debate Weekend with an explanation of the 
changes in topic, manner of conducting the de- 
bates, and the instructions to the judges. 


Kanruorr, Rosert E., “Appraising Activities,” 
The Catholic Educational Review, XLIX (No- 
vember 1951), 601-615. 

The author discusses some of the evaluations 
which have been made of various extra-curricu- 
lar activities, including debating. 


MAYER, J. EpmMuNp, “The National Forensic 
League Tournament,” Speech Activities, VII 
(Autumn 1951), 74-79- 

A detailed report of the National Forensic 
League tournament, held at George Pepperdine 
College in June, 1951, in which 113 schools par- 
ticipated. 


Mitier, Epp., “Michigan Tries Participation 
Experiment,” The Gavel, XXXIV (November 
1951)» 5+ 
An account of a type of debate designed to 

make it more “palatable to audience; to at- 

tract, therefore, more and larger audiences; and 
to provide better training in quick thinking for 
the debaters.” 


Mock, Russet, “A Report on a TV Junior 
Town Meeting,” Civic Training, XX (Oc- 
tober 22-26, 1951), 19. 

A description of the activity, with a discus- 
sion of the problems of selecting topics and air- 
ing the program. 


SHORT, Frances, “A High School Speech Pro- 
gram,” Kansas Speech Journal, 8 (November- 
December 1951), 3. 

A brief description of the curricular and ex- 
tra-curricular speech programs at Russell High 
School, Russell, Kansas. 

Radio and Television 


HAINFIELD, Haron, “Using Today’s TV as Au- 
dio-Visual Homework,” Educational Screen, 
go (November 1951), 358-359, 374- 

Contrary to the belief of some, a number of 
programs currently being televised are truly 
educational and provide material which ad- 
mirably supplements classroom work in many 
areas of study. 


Lewis, Puiuip, “Television Settles Down,” The 
Clearing House, 26 (November 1951), 168-171. 
The results of periodic surveys involving stu- 

tents living in TV-equipped households over 

the past three years have finally resulted in 
delineating what the author calls the “complete 
cycle of the TV impact.” 


LIGHTHISER, IRENE, “Putting the High School 
Radio Workshop on the Air,” Players Maga- 
zine, 28 (October 1951), 16-17. 

The writer feels that though radio workshop 
activities are worth while, the most valuable 
experience for high school students is found in 
the production of programs on the air. 

Programming, arranging broadcasts with a 
local station, the question of obtaining a spon- 
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sor, and other related programs are discussed 
by the author. 


MALLINSON, GeEoRGE G., “A Program ‘for a 
Science Assembly or Radio Broadcast,” School 
Activities, 23 (December 1951), 120-122. 
An actual script is presented for a radio 

broadcast dealing with the subject, “Hydrogen 

the Explosive.” 


Riper, RIcHARD L., “NAEB Tape Net Work,” 
Players Magazine, 28 (November 1951), 42-45- 
A report of the birth, growth, and resources 

of the seventy-one station, National Association 

of Educational Broadcasters Tape Network. 


Sincer, Henry A., “An American Teacher,” 
The Phi Delta Kappan, 33 (October 1951), 


67-71. 


\ teacher-recruitment radio documentary. 


Wirty, PAuL, “Television as an Aid to Instruc- 
tion,” School and Society, 73 (November 3, 
1951), 273-276. 

In discussing television as an aid to instruc- 
tion, the author says, “It is time for parents and 
teachers to unite in efforts to convert this great 
medium of communication into a positive edu- 
cational force.” He then goes on to give a his- 
tory of its use and cites ways it can become that 
force. 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


Brown, Don, “Why Teach IPA?” The Clear- 
ing House, 26 (December 1951), 213-215. 
The author taught his nine year old daughter 

a simplified version of the International Pho- 

netic Alphabet in a short time and has found 

it of value to her. He says the most important 
result is that she has begun to think more ac- 
curately about the sounds of her native tongue. 

He first used the IPA as an “instructional devise 

in an effort to investigate and develop the vo- 

cabularies of go ‘retarded’ high school fresh- 
men.” 


GREENWOOD, Epwarp D., “The Psychiatrist’s 
Role in the Treatment of Cerebral Palsy,” 
The Crippled Child, 2g (December 1951), 6-7. 
The author feels it is necessary to understand 

what a child thinks of himself, and then how 

he relates himself to other children, to his par- 
ents, to his teacher therapists, to his teachers, 
and the community at large, if one is to really 
appreciate the essential factors of a_ child's 
growth. He discusses these different relation- 
ships and brings out their added significance in 


a cerebral palsied child. The importance of edu- 
cating the public is also taken into account. 


Mitts, ALIcE W., “Speech Therapy for the Cere. 
bral Palsied in a Treatment-Training Center,” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, 37 (October 
1951), 341-346. 


The author argues that speech rehabilitation 
of the cerebral palsied should be conducted in 
treatment-training centers rather than in spe- 
cial speech clinics operated as parts of hospitals. 
Methods of speech therapy used in the treat- 
ment-training centers are described. 


Scott, GivEN, “Fun for Deafened Teen-Agers, 
Part II,” The Volta Review, 53 (November 
1951), 524. 

The author outlines various types of enter- 
tainment included in a program for deafened 
teen-agers—a program which provided not only 
for relaxation and enjoyment, but also aided in 
bringing about better social adjustment in these 
hearing-handicapped young people. 


STEVENSON, GEORGE S., “Therapy—Therapeutic 
—Therapist,” Mental Hygiene, 35 (October 
1951), 529-531. 


“The more we recognize . . . inconsistencies in 
our use of the words, therapy, therapeutic, and 
therapist, the clearer will be the gaps in our 
present knowledge and the stronger will be the 
incentive to fill these gaps by adequate re- 
search.” 


WESTLAKE, HAROLD, “A System for Developing 
Speech with Cerebral Palsied Children,” The 
Crippled Child, 29 (December 1951), 18-21. 


This is his fourth article in a series. Peristal- 
tic movement of the tongue is discussed and ex- 
ercises are given to aid in the training of the 
cerebral palsied child. The importance of the 
use of stabilization is again emphasized. The 
author suggests that a possible series of stages 
by which a movement that is important in 
speaking is initiated and finally utilized in the 
speaking act may be thought of as the follow- 
ing: 

(1) stimulating a movement in an involun- 
tary level; 

(2) making the child aware of the things he 
already can do involuntarily; 

(3) using repetition and reward for involun- 
tary movement; 

(4) getting the same movement on a volun- 
tary level; 

(5) incorporating the movement in the pro- 
duction of a sound. 
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SPEECH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


BACMEISTER, R. W., “Do You Talk Too Much?” 
Parents’ Magazine, 26 (November 1951), 38, 
95-99- 

A consideration of the pre-school child as a 
listener—his limitations and potentialities. 


BEASLEY, JANE, “Development of Social Skills as 
an Instrument in Speech Therapy,” The 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 16 
(September 1951), 241-245. 

“This account represents current direction 
and investigation of teaching procedures utiliz- 
ing the development of social skills as an in- 
strument in speech therapy.” 

The author points out three purposes for 
building a speech therapy lesson around the 
development of social skills: 

1) It provides a way of working on the me- 
chanics of speech production; 

2) Development of skills within a real situ- 
ation can be used to guide the child in carrying 
out with relative ease the most common con- 
ventional behavior patterns in our culture; 

3) Class activities growing out of the use of 
social skills make it possible to recognize how 
a child perceives himself in relation to his sur- 
roundings, to what extent he feels liked, con- 
fident, independent, to what extent he has poor 
perceptions of his own worth, strong needs for 
attentions, excessive anxieties, fears, hostilities. 


CRUICKSHANK, WILLIAM M., and DOLPHIN, JANE 
FE., “The Educational Implications of Psy- 
chological Studies of Cerebral-Palsied Chil- 
dren,” Exceptional Children, 18 (October 
1951), 1-8. 

The authors suggest that the methods, ma- 
terials, and techniques used in the teaching of 
normal children may actually be a hindrance 
in the education of the majority of children 
with cerebral palsy. They point out that “the 
perceptive process of the child with cerebral 
palsy is now known to be characterized by (a) 
inability to withstand the impact of stimuli; 
(b) difficulty in discriminating background from 
foreground stimuli; (c) perseveration; (d) dis- 
sociation; and (e) motor disinhibition” and 
that “presence of these pathological perceptive 
processes in the cerebral-palsied child demands 


a careful evaluation of the learning situation 
and the development of technics of teaching 
and methods of education which are specific to 
such pathology and which exploit the child's 
deficiencies to his own advantage.” 

Some of the adjustments which should be 
made in light of this viewpoint include the 
simplification of the classroom, thereby reduc- 
ing the number of background stimuli; the 
provision for some isolation within the class- 
room where the child may work away from the 
distraction of other children; the stimulus 
value of the specific teaching material should 
be increased; the length of a lesson requiring 
attention and concentration should probably be 
shorter than the normal class period; there 
should probably be frequent changes in ac- 
tivity with rather marked differences in the 
nature of the succeeding activities. 

Other specific suggestions regarding the edu- 
cation of the cerebral-palsied child are given. 


Dietrert, Cuester C., “Success is Attained in 
the Presentation of an Elaborate Operetta,” 
School Activities, XXIII (November 1951), 
87-89. 

Seemingly impossible difficulties in produc- 
ing an operetta in the elementary grades are an- 
alyzed and suggestions given whereby they may 
be overcome. 
Dutton, MarGareET, “Developing a For not a By 

Organization,” Players Magazine, 28 (October 

1951), 20-21. 

Feeling that a report of the “trials and 
triumphs” of the Children’s Theatre of Port- 
land, Maine, may be of aid to other children’s 
groups, the writer discusses the growth and de- 
velopment of a summer project providing un- 
usual opportunities for high school students 
and fine entertainment for children. 


Younc, Ropert A., Lovick MILLER and NIcHO- 
LAS VERVEN, “Treatment- Techniques in a 
Therapeutic Camp,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, XXI (October 1951), 819- 
826. 

A preliminary report of an intensive thera- 
peutic program carried out in a camp setting 
with emotionally disturbed children. 
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AUDIO VISUAL AIDS 


David Potter, Editor 


riPS FOR TEACHERS. Jam Handy, 1942. 20 
Minutes. Sound. Black and White. Sale, $66. 


Any teacher looking for a short, concise visual 
aid for business speaking classes, for a course in 
the teaching of speech, or for adult education 
speech classes might do well to employ the 
sound film, “Tips for Teachers.” Despite cer- 
tain shortcomings, it is, in the opinion of this 
writer, one of the better visual aids in the field 
of public speaking. 

Although, as the title indicates, the film is 
primarily designed for teachers, it is adaptable 
to public speaking in general. Its three main 
topics of “Personality,” “Preparation,” and 
“Presentation” are explained and illustrated by 
one individual who, despite a sometimes artful 
approach, manages to pull these points to- 
gether into an interesting and helpful sum- 
mary. Addressing his film audience, the speaker 
first of all takes up the subject of “Personality.” 
Under this point, he discusses such factors as 
attitude, appearance, and voice. Each of these 
is illustrated by transforming the classroom, 
through a clap of the hands, into some other 
location such as a salesroom or a living room 
and by demonstating both an unsuccessful and 
a successful application of the particular prin- 
ciple. Under the topic of “Preparation,” are 
included a brief comment about the need for a 
clear outline and a few statements about the 
usefulness of visual aids in speech making. The 
final point to be taken up is that of “Presenta- 
tion.” Here the speaker discusses (once more) 
the use of visual aids and takes up briefly the 
subject of delivery. 

One cannot, in a final evaluation, overlook 
the fact that this film has its limitations. It is, 
at times, superficial. Under “Preparation,” for 
example, the sketchy treatment of classical 
inventio gives the entire film the aura of sophis- 
tic. It is sometimes “hammy” in its techniques 
and artificial in its presentation. This is par- 
ticularly true when the speaker reads Hamlet’s 
“advice to the players” in a self-conscious and 
theatrical manner. In places, the film is weak 
in its organization, as, for instance, when it dis- 
cusses gestures under the topic of voice as well 
as under presentation. Yet-on the whole, the 
picture has much to commend it. The welcome 
enthusiasm about the whole subject, the clever 


and appropriate use of illustrations, the excel- 

lent example of good speaking contribute to a 

useful and stimulating visual aid in public 
speaking. 

Gorpon L. THOMAS, 

Michigan State College 


PRODUCING A PLAY, A Series of Seven One. 
Reel Motion Pictures produced in 1951 for 
International Film Bureau by Wesley Greene 
and distributed by International Film Bureau, 
Inc., 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, 
Illinois. 


These seven ten-minute films, individually 
evaluated below, were written, directed, and 
photographed by Robert and Betty Edmonds 
and produced at the Goodman Memorial The- 
atre, Chicago, under the supervision of Dr. 
Maurice Gnesin, Director of the Goodman Me- 
morial Theatre, and Miss Louise Dale Spoor, 
his assistant. They treat various aspects of the- 
atre production and management as they might 
be met in a community theatre during the pro- 
duction and performance of a play for children. 
The films all relate to the production at the 
Goodman Memorial Theatre of Louise - Dale 
Spoor’s dramatization of Tom Sawyer, by Mark 
['wain. The actors in the films, with the excep- 
tion of Dr. Gnesin and Miss Spoor, are students 
in the Goodman Memorial Theatre School. 


ACTING PROBLEMS. International Film Bu- 
reau, 1951. 10 minutes. Sound. (Producing a 
Play Series) Black & White. Sale price, $50. 
Rental, $2.50. 

The young actors playing the parts of Tom 
Sawyer, Becky Thatcher, Aunt Polly, and Huck 
Finn run through a scene beginning with 
Becky's first revelation of her regard for Tom. 
Instead of the speeches of the actors, we hear 
the voices of Dr. Gnesin as he interrupts the 
scene to explain details of characterization. For 
example, when Becky drops a rose on Tom's 
head while he is whitewashing the fence, the 
director finds her action and gestures not quite 
those of a ten-year-old girl. In order to induce 
a more satisfactory performance of this detail, 
Dr. Gnesin suggests an “improvisation.” He 
demonstrates what he means by this term by 
having the actress pantomime the action of 
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picking flowers in the manner of a mid-Nine- 
teenth century girl. In the portion of the scene 
which shows Huck Finn bartering away his 
dead cat for the privilege of whitewashing 
\unt Polly’s fence, the director calls for clari- 
fication of some of the details by means of re- 
tarding the pace of the actions. He suggests to 
the voung actress playing Aunt Polly that she 
ought to stiffen her movements in order to 
achieve the illusion of greater age. 

It will be observed that while these sugges- 
tions by the director are aimed at correcting 
specific faults in a specific scene, they apply 
rather generally to the problems of acting as 
the director meets them in working with ama- 
teurs anywhere. 

This film might be found useful as an ad- 
junct to the materials of a high school teacher 
of drama, or to the high-school director who 
finds himself faced with producing a play with 
actors who have had no training. 


BUILDING A SET. International Film Bureau, 
1951. 10 minutes. Sound. (Producing a Play 
Series) Black and White. Sale price, $50. 
Rental, $2.50. 

This film is closely related to the film en- 
titled Designing A Set and it picks up the 
development of the set from sketch to com- 
pleted scenery at the point where the stage 
carpenter takes over. He uses the scale plan he 
has received from the designer as a guide while 
he lays out the ground plan on the stage floor. 
The stage technician proceeds thereafter to 
order materials required for the construction 
of the setting. He also demonstrates a method 
of constructing a flat of the simplest design and 
of unusually small dimensions. In the course 
of these procedures, the camera takes note of 
some of the equipment necessary for a scene 
shop. Some of the duties of a property man 
and a sound man are briefly looked at. A meth- 
od of handling a lash-line is demonstrated by 
the stage carpenter who instructs a grip in the 
proper procedure for this operation. He also 
demonstrates the technique of adjusting a stage 
brace and fastening it to the floor with a stage 
screw. An alternative method of bracing with 
a jack is illustrated. 

This film would be most serviceable in a gen- 
eral introductory course in high school dramatic 
production. 


DESIGNING A SET. International Film Bu- 
reau, 1951. 10 minutes. (Producing a Play 
Series) Color. Sale price, $100. Rental, $5.00. 
From the first conference with the director to 

the final check-up of the completed stage set- 


a] 


ting, the designer is shown performing appro- 
priate duties. Conversations are pantomimed 
while the narrator explains the steps pictured 
in the conversion of the first rough sketch into 
a fully complete set. Elevations rather than 
ground plans are illustrated and no working 
drawings are seen. However, some of the steps 
in the building of a model are demonstrated, 
giving the impression that such a model, rather 
than detailed scale drawings, is the essential 
method for conveying the designer’s idea to 
the stage carpenter. The designer is shown 
applying a stencil to the small flat previously 
constructed in the film Building A Set. After 
the scenery is erected on stage, the technician 
demonstrates a method of spattering and the 
designer illustrates the use of highlights and 
shadows to produce three-dimensional effects. 
The designer’s ingenious device for using both 
sides of the scenery in order to produce an in- 
terior and an exterior setting is effectively 
shown. A brief view of some of the equipment 
for lighting a setting is introduced as prologue 
to a scene in which the electrician chooses and 
mounts gelatines in the lighting instruments. 
The film concludes with a check-up by the de- 
signer who makes notes of defects and incom- 
pleted work. 


This is a general introductory film, not suffi- 
ciently detailed to give useful instruction in 
any of the jobs illustrated but, nevertheless, 
conveying some sense of the progress of a stage 
set from the drawing-board to the stage. It 
will be useful for the high school or junior 
college instructor in dramatics. 


DIRECTING A PLAY. International Film Bu- 
reau, 1951. 10 minutes.. Sound. (Producing 
a Play Series) Black and White. Sale price, 
$50. Rental, $2.50. 


Dr Gnesin appears in this film as the director, 
sitting downstage left throughout the rehear- 
sals, much as he does in the film Acting Prob- 
lems. In both he is the narrator. The scenes 
being rehearsed are taken from Louise Dale 
Spoor’s adaptation of Tom Sawyer, but in this 
case the director begins with an explanation of 
the floor plan, illustrating to his actors where 
various parts of the scenery will eventually be 
placed. It soon develops that some of the 
scenery, as well as some of the properties, will 
be essential to convincing portrayals of the 
characters of Tom and Huck. The absence of 
live sound for the dialogue of the actors some- 
what hampers an easy understanding of the 
director's procedures while at the same time the 
absence of the spoken dialogue of the play may 
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account for occasional over-elaboration of pan- 
tomime by the young actors. The film clearly 
shows the need for a director during rehearsals. 
Dr Gnesin first permits his four actors to play 
the scene without benefit of direction, and it 
is immediately apparent that they are unable 
to make their intentions clear to an audience. 
After he has regulated their crosses, gestures, 
and business, and helped them to see the point 
of purposeful action in the characterizations, the 
same scene is played again to better effect. 
A useful film for the high school director. 


MAKE-UP FOR BOYS. International Film Bu- 
reau, 1951. 10 minutes. Sound. (Producing 
a Play Series) Color. Sale price, $100. Rental 
$5.00. % 


The young actor who appears in two of the 
foregoing films as Tom Sawyer is shown here 
applying two seperate make-ups, one for the 
character of Tom, the second for the character 
of Muff Potter. The elementary equipment for 
the straight make-up is illustrated and the ac- 
tor chooses a suitable base color and applies 
it. A technique for the application of rouge, 
lip rouge, and powder are demonstrated. An 
interlude in a park shows the young actor in 
search of a model for Muff Potter, the tramp. 
He finds a man answering his purpose asleep 
on a park bench, wakens him, and is chased 
away. Returning to the make-up room, the 
young actor illustrates the preparation of a 
crepe hair beard. Appropriate base, lining-color, 
etc., are applied, followed by the application 
of the beard, which is attached with spirit gum. 

\ useful film to introduce the high school 
student to make-up for the stage. 


MAKE-UP FOR GIRLS. International Film 
Bureau, 1951. 10 minutes. Sound (Produc- 
ing a Play Series) Color. Sale price, $100. 
Rental, $5.00. 


TEACHER 


In this film, the young actress who plays the 
part of Becky in the films on acting and direct- 
ing, demonstrates a method of applying make. 
up for two character types; a young girl and 
an elderly lady, both of the early Nineteenth 
century. Preparation of the face, selection of 
an appropriate base color, application of base 
and rouge, lining the eyes and the eyebrows, 
rouging the lips, and finally the application of 
powder to blend and set the make-up are illus. 
trated. The techniques are not consistently 
those recommended by the manufacturers of 
the various cosmetics employed, but the gen. 
eral effect is satisfactory. A second complete 
make-up, this time for the character of Aunt 
Polly, is demonstrated by the same actress. In 
this portion of the film, methods of producing 
the effects of age upon hair, face, and hands 
are shown. 


A satisfactory introduction to the art of make- 
up for the high school student. 


MANAGING A PLAY. International Film Bu- 
reau, 1951. 10 minutes. Sound. (Producing 
a Play Series) Black & White. Sale price, $50. 


Rental, $2.50. 


Some of the methods normally employed by 


~ 


a school or community theatre to reach its au- 
dience with information about a forthcoming 
production are surveyed. Preparation of post- 
ers, news copy, and advertising copy are briefly 
treated. The duties of the theatre treasurer and 
ticket taker are dealt with in some detail. 


Adequate treatment of essential but not nec- 
essarily related activities. Probably useful to 
demonstrate the value of the positions of pub- 


licity manager and treasurer. 


JOHN JENNINGS, 
Michigan State College 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Jane Beasley, Editor 


EDITOR’S NOTE 

A word about this section: Your response to 
requests for news and notes has been very grati- 
fying. Because of difficulties in keeping accurate 
mailing lists it will be impossible to contact 
readers individually for information in forth- 
coming issues. 


As your school year draws to a close perhaps 
you will consider writing a brief summary of 
a new project you undertook during the year, 
a focal point in your speech education plan, an 
interesting classroom venture, a state-wide or 
area conference you attended, 


If your sights are on summer workshops, 
study or plans for fall, write about it now. 


The September issue is growing. Have your 
school system represented. 


FROM PLAN BOOKS 
In Elementary Schools 


The staff of six speech teachers in the Akron 
Public Schools served as consultants for the 
Christmas programs given throughout the city 
in the elementary grades. A file of the presenta- 
tions was begun with notes regarding produc- 
tion problems, suggestions, and possible modifi- 
cations. This file will be made available to all 
classroom teachers early next fall in an attempt 
to facilitate long range planning of holiday 
offerings. 


In High Schools 


The Speech Department is serving the com- 
munity of Arlington, Virginia, through a 
Speakers’ Bureau which has been set up in the 
junior and senior high schools. Students have 
been called on to give speeches, skits, and pro- 
grams before PTA organizations and other civic 
groups. 

At Red Oak High School, Red Oak, Iowa, 
speech is a required subject given for three 
weeks each semester in the high school English 
classes. Emphasis is on public speaking. Senior 
speech is an elective for those wishing further 
study including radio speaking, choral speak- 
ing, discussion and debate, and dramatics. It 
is believed that this requirement is a step to- 
ward the recognition of the importance of 
speech in the high school curriculum. 


At Kendallville High School, Kendallville, In- 
diana, a weekly auditorium program provides 
platform activity for over two hundred pupil 
participants. Pupils and teachers on a volun- 
tary basis organize, and rehearse, and stage a 
variety of programs including such things as an 
original minstrel show to acquaint new pupils 
with the rules and customs of the school, a 
dramatization of speeches based on summer va- 
cation experiences, a sports review, a tableaux 
and shadowgraph show to depict certain his- 
torical events, an oratorical contest, a talent 
show, and two full length plays. Townspeople 
are frequent visitors at these Friday afternoon 
events. 

The speech departments of the schools in the 
East Kansas League sponsor exchange assem- 
blies to provide for more student participation, 
promote a neighborly feeling among rival com- 
munities. 


FROM PROGRAM NOTES 
In Forensics 


The Alabama High School Forensics Tourna- 
ment to be held in March on the University of 
Alabama campus will include even more special 
events in the tournament in Extemporaneous 
speaking that proved highly successful last 
year. Participation is extended to include not 
only debate and extemp, but also after-dinner 
speaking and poetry reading. 

At this same program all teams will debate 
six rounds in order to set up some divisions 
based on size of the school for the first four 
rounds, reduce the tension of the final rounds, 
and give additional experience to team members. 

At a meeting in the fall of the coaches of 
the Southern California Debate League, it was 
decided to divide SCDL into two areas to be 
known as the Western and the Eastern areas. 
Activities will be coordinated by the two vice- 
presidents of the League. Other business con- 
sisted of adoption of the program for the year, 
including the scheduling of three Student Con- 
gresses, one each in Los Angeles, San Bernar- 
dino, and San Diego. 


On Conferences and Courses 


When the Regional Conference of the New 
York State Teachers was held in Rochester in 





THE SPEECH 


the fall, a speech section representing a joint 
meeting of the Arts section and 
Division was addressed by 
Mr. James Kavanaugh of Binghamton Public 
Schools, President of the New York State Speech 


Teachers 


Language 
Speech Correction 


Association. 


The Elementary Division of the Virginia 
Speech and Drama Association is carrying on a 
state-wide project for the purpose of arousing 
interest in speech education in the elementary 
schools, recognizing the good work that is now 
being done, and stimulating the desire on the 
part of the school personnel to improve their 
speech and hearing programs. The end product 
is expected to be a Guide to Speech in the 
Elementary School to be used in the Virginia 
public schools. Subsequently it is planned to 
hold a two-week summer workshop as a cul- 


mination of this study. 


In Radio 


Collinsville Community High School, Unit 
10, Collinsville, Illinois, participated in a dis- 
cussion series entitled Junior Town Meeting of 
the Air in January. 
by KXOK St. Louis for St. 


schools. 


his program is sponsored 
Louis area high 
In Drama 

At Milford, Connecticut, a highly successful 
performance of Cheaper by the Dozen sponsored 
Dramatic 
Club marked the occasion of the first dramatic 
production in the new million dollar auditorium 
of Milford High School. 

The Drama Club of Sikeston High School, 
Sikeston, Missouri, in preparation for the show, 
Father of the Bride, divided into groups and 
took classes in stagecraft, publicity, play direct- 


by the Senior Class and the Senioi 


TEACHER 

ing, and casting. These classes met after schoo] 
and were conducted by the club sponsor. Mem- 
bership in such classes entitled the students to 
service points to be used for entrance into a 


Thespian Troupe. 


In Therapy 

The Speech and Hearing Department of the 
Phoenix Elementary Schools, District 1, com 
pleted a hearing screening program of the third 
and sixth grade children as well as_ referrals 
from other grades. A unique feature of this 
work consisted of the help rendered by the 
P.T.A. Health Committee, and the important 
follow-up sponsored by the Arizona Society for 
Crippled Children and 
hearing conservation committee. 


Adults and the local 


Cincinnati, Ohio, is extending its speech and 
hearing therapy at the high school level. Three 
secondary schools are 


now being served two 


full days a week. 

Durham county schools, Durham, North Caro- 
lina, reports a newly organized plan for speech 
correction classes in which their one therapist 
works intensively in two or three schools for 
a period of five weeks seeing the children daily 
for classes. The therapist then concentrates her 
work in different schools for the succeeding five 
weeks. By the end of the school year she will 
have reached all the schools in the area both 
for the five week program and for several re 
The work was inaugurated in 
an attempt to coordinate services of the speech 


check sessions. 


therapist more closely with the work of the 
classroom teacher as well as permit her to be- 


come better acquainted with the children who 
have speech problems. 





